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PREFACE TO THE 
LIBRARY OF CHINESE CLASSICS 


Yang Muzhi 

The publication of the Library of Chinese Classics is a matter of 
great satisfaction to all of us who have been involved in the production of 
this monumental work. At the same time, we feel a weighty sense of 
responsibility, and take this opportunity to explain to our readers the mo¬ 
tivation for undertaking this cross-century task. 

1 

The Chinese nation has a long history and a glorious culture, and it has 
been the aspiration of several generations of Chinese scholars to trans¬ 
late, edit and publish the whole corpus of the Chinese literary classics so 
that the nation’s greatest cultural achievements can be introduced to 
people all over the world. There have been many translations of the Chi¬ 
nese classics done by foreign scholars. A few dozen years ago, a West¬ 
ern scholar translated the title of A Dream of Red Mansions into “A 
Dream of Red Chambers” and Lin Daiyu, the heroine in the novel, into 
“Black Jade.” But while their endeavours have been laudable, the re¬ 
sults of their labours have been less than satisfactory. Lack of knowledge 
of Chinese culture and an inadequate grasp of the Chinese written lan¬ 
guage have led the translators into many errors. As a consequence, not 
only are Chinese classical writings widely misunderstood in the rest of 
the world, in some cases their content has actually been distorted. At one 
time, there was a “Jin Ping Mei craze” among Western scholars, who 
thought that they had uncovered a miraculous phenomenon, and pub¬ 
lished theories claiming that China was the “fountainhead of eroticism,” 
and that a Chinese “tradition of permissiveness” was about to be laid 
bare. This distorted view came about due to the translators of the Jin 
Ping Mei (Plum in the Golden Vase) putting one-sided stress on the 
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raw elements in that novel, to the neglect of its overall literary value. 
Meanwhile, there have been many distinguished and well-intentioned 
Sinologists who have attempted to make the culture of the Chinese nation 
more widely known by translating works of ancient Chinese philosophy. 
However, the quality of such work, in many cases, is unsatisfactory, of¬ 
ten missing the point entirely. The great philosopher Hegel considered 
that ancient China had no philosophy in the real sense of the word, being 
stuck in philosophical “prehistory.” For such an eminent authority to 
make such a colossal error of judgment is truly regrettable. But, of course, 
Hegel was just as subject to the constraints of time, space and other 
objective conditions as anyone else, and since he had to rely for his knowl¬ 
edge of Chinese philosophy on inadequate translations it is not difficult to 
imagine why he went so far off the mark. 

China cannot be separated from the rest of the world; and the rest of 
the world cannot ignore China. Throughout its history, Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion has enriched itself by absorbing new elements from the outside world, 
and in turn has contributed to the progress of world civilization as a whole 
by transmitting to other peoples its own cultural achievements. From the 
5th to the 15th centuries. China marched in the front ranks of world civi¬ 
lization. If mankind wishes to advance, how can it afford to ignore China? 
How can it afford not to make a thoroughgoing study of its history? 
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Despite the ups and downs in their fortunes, the Chinese people have 
always been idealistic, and have never ceased to forge ahead and learn 
from others, eager to strengthen ties of peace and friendship. 

The great ancient Chinese philosopher Confucius once said, “Wher¬ 
ever three persons come together, one of them will surely be able to teach 
me something. I will pick out his good points and emulate them; his bad 
points I will reform.” Confucius meant by this that we should always be 
ready to learn from others. This maxim encapsulates the principle the Chi¬ 
nese people have always followed in their dealings with other peoples, not 
only on an individual basis but also at the level of state-to-state relations. 

After generations of internecine strife, China was unified by Emperor 


Qin Shi Huang (the First Emperor of the Qin Dynasty) in 221 B.C. The 
Han Dynasty, which succeeded that of the short-lived Qin, waxed pow¬ 
erful, and for the first time brought China into contact with the outside 
world. In 138 B.C., Emperor Wu dispatched Zhang Qian to the western 
regions, i.e. Central Asia. Zhang, who traveled as far as what is now 
Iran, took with him as presents for the rulers he visited on the way 10,000 
head of sheep and cattle, as well as gold and silks worth a fabulous amount. 
In 36 B.C., Ban Chao headed a 36-man legation to the western regions. 
These were missions of friendship to visit neighbours the Chinese people 
had never met before and to learn from them. Ban Chao sent Gan Ying 
to explore further toward the west. According to the “Western Regions 
Section” in the Book of Later Han, Gan Ying traveled across the terri¬ 
tories of present-day Iraq and Syria, and reached the Mediterranean Sea, 
an expedition which brought him within the confines of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Later, during the Tang Dynasty, the monk Xuan Zang made a jour¬ 
ney fraught with danger to reach India and seek the knowledge of that 
land. Upon his return, he organized a team of scholars to translate the 
Buddhist scriptures, which he had brought back with him. As a result, 
many of these scriptural classics which were later lost in India have been 
preserved in China. In fact, it would have been difficult for the people of 
India to reconstruct their own ancient history if it had not been for Xuan 
Zang’s A Record of a Journey to the West in the Time of the Great 
Tang Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty, Zheng He transmitted Chinese cul¬ 
ture to Southeast Asia during his seven voyages. Following the Opium 
Wars in the mid-19th century, progressive Chinese, generation after gen¬ 
eration, went to study the advanced scientific thought and cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the Western countries. Their aim was to revive the fortunes of 
their own country. Among them were people who were later to become 
leaders of China, including Zhu De, Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping. In 
addition, there were people who were to become leading scientists, liter¬ 
ary figures and artists, such as Guo Moruo, Li Siguang, Qian Xuesen, 
Xian Xinghai and Xu Beihong. Their spirit of ambition, their struggles and 
their breadth of vision were an inspiration not only to the Chinese people 
but to people all over the world. 

Indeed, it is true that if the Chinese people had not learned many 
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things from the surrounding countries they would never have been able to 
produce the splendid achievements of former days. When we look back 
upon history, how can we not feel profoundly grateful for the legacies of 
the civilizations of ancient Egypt, Greece and India? How can we not 
feel fondness and respect for the cultures of Europe, Africa, America 
and Oceania? 

The Chinese nation, in turn, has made unique contributions to the com¬ 
munity of mankind. Prior to the 15th century, China led the world in sci¬ 
ence and technology. The British scientist Joseph Needham once said, 
“From the third century A.D. to the 13th century A.D. China was far 
ahead of the West in the level of its scientific knowledge." Paul Kennedy, 
of Yale University in the U.S., author of The Rise and Fall of the Great 
Powers, said, “Of all the civilizations of the pre-modem period, none was 
as well-developed or as progressive as that of China.” 

Foreigners who came to China were often astonished at what they 
saw and heard. The Greek geographer Pausanias in the second century 
A.D. gave the first account in the West of the technique of silk produc¬ 
tion in China: “The Chinese feed a spider-like insect with millet and reeds. 
After five years the insect’s stomach splits open, and silk is extracted 
therefrom.” From this extract, we can see that the Europeans at that 
time did not know the art of silk manufacture. In the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., an Arabian writer includes the following anecdote in his 
Account of China and India: 

“One day, an Arabian merchant called upon the military governor of 
Guangzhou. Throughout the meeting, the visitor could not keep his eyes 
off the governor’s chest. Noticing this, the latter asked the Arab mer¬ 
chant what he was staring at. The merchant replied, ‘Through the silk 
robe you are wearing, I can faintly see a black mole on your chest. Your 
robe must be made out of very fine silk indeed!’ The governor burst out 
laughing, and holding out his sleeve invited the merchant to count how 
many garments he was wearing. The merchant did so, and discovered 
that the governor was actually wearing five silk robes, one on top of the 
other, and they were made of such fine material that a tiny mole could be 
seen through them all! Moreover, the governor explained that the robes 
he was wearing were not made of the finest silk at all; silk of the highest 


grade was reserved for the garments worn by the provincial governor.” 

The references to lea in this book (the author calls it “dried grass”) 
reveal that the custom of drinking tea was unlcnown in the Arab countries 
at that time: “The king of China’s revenue comes mainly from taxes on 
salt and the dry leaves of a kind of grass which is drunk after boiled 
water is poured on it. This dried grass is sold at a high price in every city 
in the country. The Chinese call it ‘cha.’ The bush is like alfalfa, except 
that it bears more leaves, which are also more fragrant than alfalfa. It 
has a slightly bitter taste, and when it is infused in boiling water it is said 
to have medicinal properties.” 

Foreign visitors showed especial admiration for Chinese medicine. 
One wrote, “China has very good medical conditions. Poor people are 
given money to buy medicines by the government.” 

In this period, when Chinese culture was in full bloom, scholars flocked 
from all over the world to China for sightseeing and for study. Chang’an, 
the capital of the Tang Dynasty was host to visitors from as far away as 
the Byzantine Empire, not to mention the neighboring countries of Asia. 
Chang’an, at that time the world’s greatest metropolis, was packed with 
thousands of foreign dignitaries, students, diplomats, merchants, artisans 
and entertainers. Japan especially sent contingent after contingent of 
envoys to the Tang court. Worthy of note are the accounts of life in 
Chang’an written by Abeno Nakamaro, a Japanese scholar who studied 
in China and had close friendships with ministers of the Tang court and 
many Chinese scholars in a period of over 50 years. The description 
throws light on the exchanges between Chinese and foreigners in this 
period. When Abeno was supposedly lost at sea on his way back home, 
the leading poet of the time, Li Bai, wrote a eulogy for him. 

The following centuries saw a steady increase in the accounts of China 
written by Western visitors. The Italian Marco Polo described conditions 
in China during the Yuan Dynasty in his Tmvels. However, until advances 
in the science of navigation led to the opening of east-west shipping routes 
at the beginning of the 16th century Sino-Westem cultural exchanges 
were coloured by fantasy and conjecture. Concrete progress was made 
when a contingent of religious missionaries, men well versed in Western 
science and technology, made their way to China, ushering in an era of 
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direct contacts between China and the West. The experience of this era 
was embodied in the career of the Italian Jesuit Matteo Ricci. Arriving in 
China in 1582, Ricci died in Beijing in 1610. Apart from his missionary 
work, Ricci accomplished two historically symbolic tasks — one was the 
translation into Latin of the “Four Books,” together with annotations, in 
1594; the other was the translation into Chinese of Euclid’s Elements. 

The rough translations of the “Four Books” and other Chinese classical 
works by Western missionaries, and the publication of Pere du Halde’s 
Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, 
et Physique de I’Empire de la Chine revealed an exotic culture to West¬ 
ern readers, and sparked a “China fever,” during which the eyes of many 
Western intellectuals were fixed on China. Some of these intellectuals, 
including Leibniz, held China in high esteem; others, such as Hegel, nursed 
a critical attitude toward Chinese culture. Leibniz considered that some 
aspects of Chinese thought were close to his own views, such as the 
philosophy of the Book of Changes and his own binary system. Hegel, 
on the other hand, as mentioned above, considered that China had devel¬ 
oped no proper philosophy of its own. Nevertheless, no matter whether 
the reaction was one of admiration, criticism, acceptance or rejection, 
Sino-Western exchanges were of great significance. The transmission of 
advanced Chinese science and technology to the West, especially the 
Chinese inventions of paper-making, gunpowder, printing and the com¬ 
pass. greatly changed the face of the whole world. Karl Marx said, “Chi¬ 
nese gunpowder blew the feudal class of knights to smithereens; the 
compass opened up world markets and built colonies; and printing be¬ 
came an implement of Protestantism and the most powerful lever and 
necessary precondition for intellectual development and creation.” The 
English philosopher Roger Bacon said that China’s four great inventions 
had “changed the face of the whole world and the state of affairs of 
everything.” 
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Ancient China gave birth to a large number of eminent scientists, such 
as Zu Chongzhi, Li Shizhen, Sun Simiao, Zhang Heng, Shen Kuo and Bi 



Sheng. They produced numerous treatises on scientific subjects, includ¬ 
ing The Manual of Important Arts for the People’s Welfare, Nine 
Chapters on the Mathematical Art, A Treatise on Febrile Diseases 
and Compendium of Materia Medica. Their accomplishments included 
ones whose influence has been felt right down to modem times, such as 
the armillary sphere, seismograph, Dujiangyan water conservancy project, 
Dunhuang Grottoes, Grand Canal and Great Wall. But from the latter 
part of the 15th century, and for the next 400 years, Europe gradually 
became the cultural centre upon which the world’s eyes were fixed. The 
world’s most outstanding scientists then were England’s Isaac Newton, 
Poland’s Copernicus, France’s Marie Curie, Germany’s Rontgen and 
Einstein, Italy’s Galileo, Russia’s Mendelev and America’s Edison. 

The Chinese people then began to think: What is the cause of the rise 
and fall of nations? Moreover, how did it happen that gunpowder, in¬ 
vented in China and transmitted to the West, in no time at all made Eu¬ 
rope powerful enough to batter down the gates of China herself? 

It took the Opium War to wake China from its reverie. The first gen¬ 
eration to make the bold step of “turning our eyes once again to the rest 
of the world’’ was represented by Lin Zexu and Wei Yuan. Zeng Guofan 
and Li Hongzhang started the Westernization Movement, and later intel¬ 
lectuals raised the slogan of “Democracy and Science.” Noble-minded 
patriots, realizing that China had fallen behind in the race for moderniza¬ 
tion, set out on a painful quest. But in backwardness lay the motivation 
for change, and the quest produced the embryo of a towering hope, and 
the Chinese people finally gathered under a banner proclaiming a “March 
Toward Science.” 

On the threshold of the 21 st century, the world is moving in the direc¬ 
tion of becoming an integrated entity. This trend is becoming clearer by 
the day. In fact, the history of the various peoples of the world is also 
becoming the history of mankind as a whole. Today, it is impossible for 
any nation’s culture to develop without absorbing the excellent aspects 
of the cultures of other peoples. When Western culture absorbs aspects 
of Chinese culture, this is not just because it has come into contact with 
Chinese culture, but also because of the active creativity and develop¬ 
ment of Western culture itself; and vice versa. The various cultures of 
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the world’s peoples are a precious heritage which we all share. Mankind 
no longer lives on different continents, but on one big continent, or in a 
“global village.” And so, in this era characterized by an all-encompassing 
network of knowledge and information we should learn from each other 
and march in step along the highway of development to construct a brand- 
new “global village.” 

Western learning is still being transmitted to the East, and vice versa. 
China is accelerating its pace of absorption of the best parts of the cul¬ 
tures of other countries, and there is no doubt that both the West and the 
East need the nourishment of Chinese culture. Based on this recognition, 
we have edited and published the Library of Chinese Classics in a Chi- 
nese-English format as an introduction to the corpus of traditional Chi¬ 
nese culture in a comprehensive and systematic translation. Through this 
collection, our aim is to reveal to the world the aspirations and dreams of 
the Chinese people over the past 5,000 years and the splendour of the 
new historical era in China. Like a phoenix rising from the ashes, the 
Chinese people in unison are welcoming the cultural sunrise of the new 
century. 


August 1999 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Records of the Historian stands first among the Twenty-four 
Histories, official chronicles of China from remote antiquity to the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644). It is regarded as the most representative and 
outstanding of all history books in the Chinese tradition. In the form of a 
series of biographies, the book records the history of China from the Five 
Legendary Rulers Period (c. 30* century-c. 21“ century BC) to around 100 
BC, under the reign of Emperor Wu of the Western Han Dynasty (206 BC- 
25 AD). For over 2,000 years, the Records of the Historian has been praised 
for its accuracy, lofty style and vivid characterization. It is still a necessary 
companion for Chinese intellectuals and students of Chinese history today. 

1 

The Records of the Historian was written by Sima Qian, who was 
bom in Xiayang (present-day Hancheng, Shaanxi Province) in the Western 
Han Dynasty. He lived in the reigns of Emperor Jing (r. 156-140 BC) and 
Emperor Wu (r. 140-86 BC). No record of the dates of his birth or death 
can be found in the “Autobiographic Note” of the Records of the Historian 
or “Biography of Sima Qian” of the History of the Han Dynasty, and schol¬ 
ars of different generations have had different opinions. In 1916, Wang 
Guowei published an essay — Textual Research on the Dates of the Birth 
and Death of Sima Qian — postulating that the historian was bom in 145 
BC (the fifth year of the Zhongyuan reign period of Emperor Jing). How¬ 
ever, Wang has no theory about the date of Sima Qian’s death. 

In the “Autobiographic Note”, Sima Qian reviews the lineage of his 
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family, an eminent line of historiographers. His father, Sima Tan, was the 
Grand Astrologer at the court of Emperor Wu. Sima Tan conceived the 
ambition of writing a historic work in the vein of the venerable Spring and 
Autumn Annals (attributed to the sage Confucius, some 400 years earlier). 
He embarked on this monumental task, but died in 110 BC, with little appar¬ 
ently accomplished. In the “Autobiographic Note”. Sima Qian describes 
how his father’s dying wish was that his son succeed him as Grand As¬ 
trologer and complete the work. 

The Critique of Historical Works by Liu Zhiji (661-721) of the Tang 
Dynasty (618-907) and the Historical Collections by Zheng Qiao (1103- 
1162) of the Song Dynasty (960-1279) both describe how Sima Qian in¬ 
herited his father’s ambition, and thus the Records of the Historian can be 
considered the lifetime work of both Sima Tan and Sima Qian. 

Sima Qian studied in his hometown in his childhood, moved to Maoling 
with his family at the age of 19, and then moved to Chang’an, capital of the 
Han Dynasty. In 126 BC, when Sima Qian was 20 years old, he started a 
nationwide tour, following in the footsteps of wise men of previous dynas¬ 
ties. He examined local customs and collected anecdotes rix>m around the 
country. He visited Mount Huiji (said to have been the birthplace of the 
legendary ruler King Yu, the tamer of the floods) and Mount Jiuyi to learn 
about the “five legendary rulers” (Huangdi, Zhuanxu, Ku, Yao and Shun) 
and the three earliest dynasties [Xia (2070-1600 BC), Shang (1600-1046 
BC) and Zhou (1046-256 BC)]; went to Linzi and Qufu, places hallowed in 
the Confucian tradition; and sailed on the Yuanjiang and Xiangjiang rivers to 
muse on the tragic fate of the poet Qu Yuan. He also traveled to the native 
places of many historic figures (including Chen She, Han Xin and Liu Bang) 
who lived during the chaotic period that saw the fall of the Qin (221-206 
BC) and the rise of the Han dynasties. During his travels, Sima Qian ob¬ 
tained a wealth of materials unrecorded in books, which he used to enliven 
the descriptions of historical figures and events in the Records of the Histo- 


rian. 

Sima Qian was given a court position at around the age of 29. In 111 
BC, he was sent as an envoy to the vast area of the southwest, at that time 
mainly peopled by ethnic minorities. Later, he accompanied Emperor Wu 
on an inspection tour of the central counties, where the emperor offered 
sacrifices to Heaven on Mount Tai and to Earth on Mount Liangfu. 

In 108 BC, Sima Qian inherited his father’s position as the Grand 
Astrologer. In the Western Han Dynasty this official, apart from his other 
duties, was in charge of the palace archives, and so Sima Qian was in an 
ideal position to compile his history. 

Although busy with his duties and his life’s work. Sima Qian could 
not escape the net of court intrigue. In 98 BC, at the age of 48. he spoke in 
defense of General Li Ling, who had capitulated to the Xiongnu (Hun) 
barbarian invaders after losing almost all his troops. The imperial wrath 
spread to the Grand Astrologer; as a punishment, Sima Qian was jailed and 
castrated. 

This ordeal, however, did not sway him from his historic mission. He 
took comfort from the examples of wise men of old, and upon his release 
devoted himself once more to his book. He said in the Letter to Ren An-. 
“Numerous wealthy and influential people in ancient times went unreconled; 
only outstanding figures were praised by later generations. In prison King 
Wen compiled the Book of Changes; Confucius wrote the Spring and Au¬ 
tumn Annals in his days of obscurity; Qu Yuan composed Parting Sorrows 
while languishing in exile; Zuo Qiuming wrote the Historical Anecdotes 
despite having had his eyes put out; Sun Zi wrote the Art of War after 
having had his feet cut off; Lii Buwei wrote the Lit !s Spring and Autumn 
Annals while banished to the wilds of Sichuan; and Han Fei wrote the On 
Persuading the Ruler and Solitary Indignation as a hostage in the State of 
Qin. Moreover, the 300 poems of the Book of Songs were mostly created 
by men of virtue to overcome their anxiety and anger in times of adversity. 
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Heavy-hearted and anguished, and thwarted in their personal ambitions, 
they transmitted the deeds of the past to express their feelings to the com¬ 
ing generations. I likewise have devoted myself to collecting neglected his¬ 
torical documents and anecdotes of outstanding figures of history, and 
tried to understand the reasons for their success or failure.” 

His sufferings made Sima Qian ponder the real value of a person’s 
life. Shaking off grief, he resumed work on his book with renewed energy. 
In the Records of the Historian, he boldly expmses and attacks dissipated 
and tyrannical rulers, praises with zeal historic figures who dared to resist 
oppression and wrongdoing, and shows sympathy for the common people. 

II 

Sima Qian makes clear his purpose in writing his magnum opus in the 
“Autobiographic Note” and Letter to Ren An as to “explore the relationship 
between the Way of Heaven and the Way of Man, have a thorough under¬ 
standing of the course of historical development and the changes involved 
therein, expound my own opinions of the events of the past and present my 
own system of analysis.” In other words, he strove to, first, explore the 
relationship between the universe, nature and man; second, to summarize 
historical experiences and the lessons to be drawn from successes and 
failures; and, third, express the views of Sima Qian himself about historical 
events, by selecting, refining, distilling and organizing materials on the ba¬ 
sis of faithfully recording historical facts, rather than simply copying his¬ 
torical document and piling up facts. With these aims, Sima Qian drew 
extensively on historical materials, coordinating varied texts in the Six Clas¬ 
sics {Book of Songs, Book of History, Book of Rites, Book of Music, Book 
of Changes and Spring and Autumn Annals) and integrating different schools 
of thought. Moreover, he points out in the “Autobiographic Note” that he 
followed the lead of the compiler of the Spring and Autumn Annals, whose 
aim was to “encourage virtue, punish evil and regulate the social order.” 


With this as the guiding principle, Sima Qian combined with his creative 
work historical materials from the Six Classics and of numerous schools 
of thought, he linked scattered historical materials into a complete system. 
By so doing, Sima Qian completed an unprecedented general history of his 
country. 

Previous history books, such as the Book of History, Spring and Au¬ 
tumn Annals, Zuo Qiuming i Commentary on the Spring and Autumn An¬ 
nals, Historical Anecdotes and Intrigues of the Warring States, recorded 
selected events taken from comparatively narrow periods of history. The 
Records of the Historian was the first general history in the form of a series 
of biographies to appear in China, recording all that was known at that time 
of historical events from Huangdi in prehistoric times to the reign of 
Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty. The 130 chapters are divided into five 
categories: 12 chapters of Benji (biographies of prominent rulers), ten chap¬ 
ters of Biao (timelines of events), eight chapters of Shu (governance and 
cultural records), 30 chapters of Shijia (biographies of dukes and princes), 
and 70 chapters of Uezhuan (biographies of important figures). The Benji 
record the words and deeds of kings and emperors in chronological order, 
refiecting the trends of dynastic changes. The Biao give the historical and 
developmental outlines in tabular form. The Shu record the development of 
what Sima Qian considered important governance in eight aspects, includ¬ 
ing rituals, music, law and the calendar. The Shijia are mainly biographies 
of dukes or princes in chronological order. The Uezhuan are accounts of 
people of different social strata, from ministers and officials to common¬ 
ers, in the forms of special biography, joint biography, categorized biogra¬ 
phy and attached biography. 

Sima Qian was not hidebound by these categories, but judged his sub¬ 
jects by their historical importance. For example, Xiang Yu failed to make 
himself emperor, but Sima Qian includes him in the Benji, because Xiang 
Yu played a significant role in the overthrow of the Qin Dynasty, and Sima 




Qian bestows great praise on him, making it clear that he regarded him as 
having been worthy of the throne. Another rebel against the Qin Dynasty, 
Chen She, is included in the Shijia section, as a mark of approval, although 
his personal status would seem to disqualify him from such august com¬ 
pany. 

The 70 chapters of the Liezhuan section are the most vivid. In addi¬ 
tion to statesmen, strategists, thinkers and heroes active on the historical 
stage, these chapters also include lower-class people such as wizards, for¬ 
tune-tellers, traders and entertainers. 

The Records of the Historian is also a mine of information on the 
various ethnic minorities living in the north, south, east and west of China, 
including the Xiongnu nomads and the Koreans, intimating that the concept 
of great national unity was already forming in the historian’s time. 

In the Records of the Historian, Sima Qian created a brand-new, al¬ 
most encyclopedic, style of bringing history to life, avoiding the dry pedes¬ 
trian style of the traditional chronicles, in which the actors in events are 
little more than names and scarcely come across as human. The work had 
a profound influence on later historiography in China. In particular, Ban 
Biao and his son Ban Gu wrote their History of the Han Dynasty closely 
following the biographical style of the Records of the Historian. And from 
the Tang Dynasty up to the 20* century, the Records of the Historian served 
as the model for all official histories. 


Ill 

Over 4,000 historical figures appear in the Records of the Historian, 
with complete biographies of more than 100 of them. In fact, Sima Qian 
treats these actors as the focus around which historical dramas swirl. 
Moreover, he does not hesitate to bestow praise and blame, making the 
work a combination of history and didactic literature. This is one of the 
reasons for the constant popularity of the Records of the Historian down 


the ages. The Eight Famous Scholars of the Tang and Song dynasties who 
campaigned for the Classical Prose Movement, which sought a return to a 
simpler, more vivid style of writing, took the Records of the Historian as a 
model of Han Dynasty prose. 

Sima Qian uses various literary techniques to make his protagonists 
come alive. For example, he often uses a small detail to highlight a person’s 
character; for instance, Chen She sighing when resting from his labors, 
Zhang Liang putting on a shoe for an old man, and Zhang Tang interrogat¬ 
ing a rat which had stolen his meat when he was a little boy. The historian 
can also wax lyrical when describing dramatic moments. In The Assassins, 
Sima Qian describes the scene when Jing Ke leaves on his deadly mission, 
as if he himself had witnessed it: “The prince and those who knew of the 
plan, dressed in white mourning clothes, escorted him to the River Yi, 
where they sacrificed to the god of the roads before he began his journey. 
Gao Jianli played the guitar, and Jing Ke sang a plaintive air which moved 
all who heard it to tears. Then he stepped forward and chanted. The wind 
is wailing, cold the River Yi. And a hero sets forth, never to return.’ After 
this he sang a stirring, martial air. which made their eyes bulge with anger 
and their hair stand on end. Then he mounted his carriage and drove off 
without further ado.” Psychological description is another important way 
of portraying inner motivations. When Zhuo Wenjun eavesdrops as Sima 
Xiangru plays the zither, she is “happy” and “loves” it, but she is “afraid” 
that it is not appropriate. The three words make clear Zhuo Wenjun’s men¬ 
tal confusion. Other devices Sima Qian uses are appearance description, 
language description, contrast and exaggeration to create a gallery of vivid 
historical figures. 

From these character descriptions, we can see that Sima Qian inte¬ 
grated literary creation with the historical record, as Jin Shengtan (1608- 
1661, a Chinese writer, editor and critic) put it: “recording events with 
literary grace.” In his book The General Meaning of Literature and His- 
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tory, Zhang Xuecheng of the Qing Dynasty said, “History books record 
events, and events must be passed down by means of literature,” and “His¬ 
tory depends on literature, just as clothes need color and food needs 
taste.” However, Sima Qian did not simply let his imagination run riot 
when describing the words and feelings of the characters in the Records 
of the Historian. He stuck to the principle of “no beautification, and no 
concealment”; that is, he constructed his portraits on the basis of a 
faithful record of the historical facts as far as he was able to ascertain 
them. 

Another valuable contribution of the Records of the Historian to Chi¬ 
nese culture is marked by the inclusion of a large number of ancient myths 
and legends, which inspired people of later dynasties to record legends and 
tales of the supernatural. Moreover, the book influenced, in a direct or 
indirect way, the writing techniques and characterization of later classical 
Chinese fiction. 


IV 

The Records of the Historian was originally named the Grand 
Astrologer’s Book, and kept that name until the Han Dynasty moved its 
capital from Chang’an to Luoyang, ushering in the Eastern Han Dynasty 
(25-220). The book was then renamed Records of the Historian. 

No copies of the book dating from the Western or Eastern Han dynas¬ 
ties are extant, and only a few damaged copies date from the Wei (220- 
265), Jin (265-420), Northern and Southern Dynasties (420-589), Sui (581- 
618) and Tang (618-907) dynasties. Around 60 different block-printed copies 
dating from the Song Dynasty (960-1279) and beyond are preserved. 

Annotation to the Records of the Historian started in the Eastern Han 
Dynasty and has continued to the present day. During the Sui and Tang 
dynasties, dozens of annotated versions of the book appeared. But only 
three of them have been preserved — Collected Notes on the Records of 


the Historian by Pei Yin of the Southern Dynasties, Hidden Meanings of 
the Records of the Historian by Sima Zhen of the Tang Dynasty and Cor- 
rect Meanings of the Records of the Historian by Zhang Shoujie, also of the 
Tang Dynasty. In the Northern Song Dynasty these three annotations were 
included in the Records of the Historian, collectively called the “Three An¬ 
notations of the Records of the Historian." Such annotations and other 
research achievements have provided valuable materials for later genera¬ 
tions’ study of the book. 

In 1959, the Zhonghua Book Company published a new edition of the 
Records of the Historian, based on the Records of the Historian with the 
Three Annotations published by the Nanjing Book Publisher during em¬ 
peror Tongzhi’s reign (1862-1875) of Qinf Dynasty. This edition also drew 
on Ling Zhilong’s Comments on the Records of the Historian, Wu Jiansi’s 
Commentary on the Records of the Historian and the version collated and 
punctuated by Wu Rulun. In the 1959 edition, new punctuation and 
paragraphing were added. It has been reprinted many times, and was used 
as reference by die compilers of the present volume. This version contains 
31 chapters from the original Records of the Historian, chosen for their 
exceptional interest. 

It is not certain just when the Records of the Historian first became 
known outside China. According to the History of the Northern Dynast ies 
written by Li Yanshou, the Records of the Historian and two other Chinese 
history books were taken to Korea sometime during that period (386-581). 
During the Tang Dynasty, the book was popular in Japan, even becoming a 
favorite of the Japanese emperor. Its popularity led to great achievements 
in research on the Records of the Historian in Japan. Some 120 Japanese 
experts on the book emerged, and around 680 monographs on it were 
written or translated. The most influential monograph was Combined An¬ 
notation Research on the Records of the Historian compiled by Takigawa 
Kametaro, which combined the research achievements of about 100 Chi- 
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nese and Japanese scholars. 

The important position of the Records of the Historian in historiogra¬ 
phy, not only in China but worldwide, has been recognized also in Europe 
and the United States. Recently, the Research Center for the Records of the 
Historian was established in Paris, France, the first overseas professional 
research institution on the book. In the United States, Zheng Zaifa and Ni 
Haoshi and others at the University of Wiscpnsin are translating and mak¬ 
ing notes on it. Their work has greatly contributed to overseas knowledge 
of the Records of the Historian, and expanded its influence. 

Among the classics of China’s culture, the Records of the Historian is 
a masterpiece. Sima Qian’s lofty personality, dogged perseverance and 
outstanding insights into history shine through the pages of this original 
and ground-breaking work. The book is an inexhaustible source of infor¬ 
mation and ideas. Over 2,000 years, numerous Chinese and foreign schol¬ 
ars have studied the Records of the Historian, and have consistently put a 
high value on it. Contemporary research is flourishing and fruitful. This 
bilingual version of the Selections from Records of the Historian published 
by the Foreign Languages Press of Beijing is bound to play an important 
role in making it better known overseas. 


Professor An Pingqiu 

Depaitment of Chinese Language and Literature, Peking University 

August 20, 2007 
Beijing 
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Part of the Comments on the Records of the Historian, written 

by Ling Zhilong of the Ming Dynasty 
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The First Emperor of Qin 


Shi Huang Di was the son of King Zhuangxiang of Qin, who 
while a hostage in Zhao fancied one of Lvi Buwei’s concubines and 
took her. She gave birth to the First Emperor in Handan in the first 
month of the forty-eighth year of King Zhao of Qin.' At his birth he 
received the name Zhen^ with Zhao as his surname. 

When he was thirteen his fother died and he succeeded to the throne 
of Qin. By now Qin had annexed Ba, Shu and Hanzhong, pushed be¬ 
yond Wanqiu, taken Yingdu and set up the province of Nanjun. In the 
north it included the territory east of Shangjun, with the provinces of 
Hedong, Taiyuan and Shangdang. Eastward it had reached Xingyang, 
conquered Eastern and Western Zhou and set up the province of 
Sanchuan. 

Lii Buwei, the prime minister, had a fief of a hundred thousand 
families and the tide marquis of Wenxin. He mustered proteges and 
wandering scholars in the hope of conquering the whole of the land. Li 
Si was the imperial steward. Meng Ao, Wang Yi and Lord Piao com¬ 
manded the army. As the king was still young and newly come to the 
throne, the rule devolved upon the chief ministers. 

In the first year of his reign. General Meng Ao quelled the revolt in 
Jinyang. 

In the second year. Lord Piao led troops against Juan and killed 
thirty thousand men. 
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In the third year, Mcng Ao attacked Han (403B.C.-230B.C.) and 
captured thirteen cities. General Wang Yi died. In the tenth month 
General Meng Ao attacked Chang and Yougui in Wei (403B.C.-225B. 
C.). This was a year of great famine. 

In the third month of the fourth year, after the conquest of Chang 
and Yougui, the army was recalled. The prince of Qin held as a hos¬ 
tage in Zhao came back, and the crown prince of Zhao returned ttj his 
own country. In the tenth month, a swarm of locusts from the east 
darkened the sky and plague stalked the land. For a tiiousand piculs of 
grain, commoners could purchase a noble rank. 

In the fifth year, General Meng Ao stormed twenty cities of Wei, 
among them Suanzao, Yan, Xu, Changpin^ Yongqiu and Shanyang The 
province of Dongjun was established. There was thunder diat winter. 

In the sixth year, Han, Wei (403B.C-225B.C.), Zhao, Wei (1024B. 
C.-209B.C.) and Chu launched a joint attack against Qin and took 
Shouling; but when Qin sent out troops the five states withdrew their 
armies. With Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.) conquered, the forces of Qin 
advanced on Dongjun. Jiao, prince of Wei, led his followers to Yewang 
to hold the mountains and keep the territory north of the Yellow 
River. 

In the seventh year a comet appeared, first in the east, then in the 
north. In the fifth month it appeared again in the west General Meng 
Ao died. The forces of Qin attacked Long, Gu and Qingdu, then 
turned against Ji. The comet reappeared in the west for sixteen days. 
The queen-dowager Xia died. 

In the eighth year the king’s younger brother, Chengqiao, lord of 
Chang’an, led troops against Zhao. He rebelled but died at T imli n All 
his officers were executed and his people were transferred to Lintao. 
The commander committed suicide. The corpses of all the soldiers 
who had mutinied were mutilated. There was a great flood, and to get 
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food men rode east on horseback or in fast carriages. 

Lao Ai, enfeoffed marquis of Changxin, was ordered to live in die 
region of Shanyang. Lao Ai had his own palace, equipage, livery, forest 
and hunting ground. All affairs of state, great and small, were in his 
hands. The province of Taiyuan west of the Yellow River was also his 
fief. 

In the ninth year a comet was seen to cross the whole sky. Qin 
attacked Weiyuan and Puyang. In the fourth month the king took up 
residence at Yong He came of age, was capped and girded on a sword. 

The plot of Lao Ai, marquis of Changxin, was discovered. He 
used the royal seal and queen-dowager’s seal to call out the royal troops, 
guards, government cavalry, foreign chiefs and his retainers, meaning 
to start a revolt by attacking Qinian Palace. The king, learning of this, 
ordered the state councillor, the lord of Changping, and the lord of 
Changwen to raise troops to subdue Lao Ai. At the Batde of Xianyang 
several hundred rebels were killed. All the king’s men were promoted, 
the eunuchs who had taken part in the action being promoted one 
rank. Lao Ai and his defeated forces fled. A reward of a million cash 
was offered throu^out die land for his capture alive, half a million for 
his dead body. Lao Ai and his men were all cau^t Some twenty of his 
followers, including Jie the captain of the palace guard. Si the metro¬ 
politan prefect, Jie the assistant archery officer, and Qi the chief palgce 
steward, were dismembered and their heads hung hi^ as a warning m 
others. Punishment was meted out even to his retainers, minor offend¬ 
ers being punished with conscript labour or deprivation of rank. More 
than four thousand families were removed to Fangjing in Shu. 

The fourth month wis bitteriy cold and men froze to death. Yang 
Duanhe attacked Yanshi. A comet appeared in the west, then in the 
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north, remaining for eighty days south of the Dipper. 

In the tenth year, the chancellor Lu Buwei was dismissed on ac¬ 
count of Lao AL Huan Yi was made a general. Envoys Sent by Qi and 
Zhao were feasted. 

Mao Jiao of Qi advised the king: “Now Qin is out for world 
conquest, yet you are reported to have sent away the queen-dowager, 
your mother. I fear that when other states know this, they will oppose 
you.” Then the king went to Yong to invite the queen-dowager back, 
escorting her to Xianyang to take up her quarters again in Ganquan 
Palace. A great search was made for wandering politicians and an or¬ 
der issued for their expulsion, but on Li Si’s advice this order was 
rescinded. 

Li Si urged the king to conquer Han in order to intimidate the 
other states, and he was sent to demand Han’s surrender. The prince of 
Han in his anxiety consulted Han Fei on means to weaken Qin. 

Wei Liao of Daliang came to advise the king saying, “Now Qin is 
so strong that die other states are like your subject provinces and counties. 
But what if they ally together and launch a sudden attack? This is how 
Lord Zhi, King Fucha and King Min of Qi perished. I hope you will 
upset their scheme by begrudging no expenditure to bribe their pow¬ 
erful ministers. For then three hundred thousand pieces of gold will 
enable you to conquer all the states.” 

The king followed this plan. And thereafter he treated Wei Liao as 
an equal, sharing clothes, food and drink with him. But Wei Liao said. 
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“The king of Qin has a waspish nose, eyes like slits, a chicken breast 
and a voice like a jackal. He is merciless, with the heart of a tiger or 
wolf. When in difficulties he willin^y hximbles himself when successful 
he swallows men up without a scruple. I am a plain citizen in home- 
spun clothes, yet he treats me as if I were his superior. Should he suc¬ 
ceed in conquering the empire, we shall all become his captives. There 
is no staying long with such a man.” He prepared to leave but the king 
forced him to stay, made him commander of the army and adopted 
his plans. Then Li Si came to power. 

In the eleventh year Wangjian, Huan Yi and Yang Duanhe at¬ 
tacked Ye and took nine does. Wangjian also attacked YU57U and Laoyang 
Then these forces were combined into one army which Wangjian 
commanded for eighteen days. Upon the army’s return, only two out 
of every ten sergeants were allowed to remain. Ye and Anyang were 
conquered and Huan Yi was made commander. 

In the twelfth year Lu Buwei, marquis of Wenxin, died and was 
buried in secret. Those of his followers from Jin who attended his 
funeral were expelled, those of Qin above the six hundred picuk rank 
were degraded and moved elsewhere. Those who did not attend the 
funeral and were below the five hundred piculs rank were moved to 
another district but not deprived of their rank. It was decreed that in 
future higji ministers who committed crimes comparable to those of 
Lao Ai and Lii Buwei should have their families enslaved and their 
property confiscated. That autumn the followers of Lao Ai who had 
been banished to Shu were recalled. For six montlis there was a great 
drought Rain fell only in the eighth month. 
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In the thirteen^ year Huan Yi attacked Pii^ang in Zhao, killing 
General Hu Zhe and slaughtering a hundred thousand men. The long 
went to the land south of the river. In the first month a comet ap¬ 
peared in the east In the tenth month Huan Yi attacked Zhao. 

In the fourteenfii year Huan Yi fou^t the men of Zhao at Pingyang 
and took Yian by storm, killing its commander. Then he conquered 
Pingyang and Wucheng, Han Fd went as an envoy to Qin and the king, 
on Li Si’s advice, kept him. He died later in Yuyang. The king of Han 


asked to become a vassal of Qin. 

In the fifteenth year a great force was mobilized. One army ad¬ 
vanced to Ye, another to Taiyuan, taking Langmeng. There was an 
earthquake. 

In the ninth month of the sixteenth year, troops were sent to take 
over Nanyang from Han, and Teng was appointed provisional 
governor. A general census was taken. Wd (403B.C.-225B.C.) presented 
Qin with some territory which became the district of liyi. 

In the seventeenth year the dty prefect Teng attacked Han and 
captured King An, annexing all his terrimry which was made into the 
province of Yingchuan. There was an earthquake. The queen-dowager 
Huayang died. There was a great famine. 

In the eighteenth year a great army was mobilized against Zhao. 
Wang Jian led the troops in Shangdi to take Jingxing, Yang Duanhe led 
the troops north of the Yellow River, and Qiar^ Hui also laiinched an 
attack on Zhao. Yang Duanhe laid siege to Handan. 

In the nineteenth year Wang Jian and Qiang Hui defeated Zhao, 
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faking the district of Dongyang and capturing the king of Zhao. Next, 
in preparation for an attack on Yan, they stationed their troops at 
Zhongshan. The king of Qin went to Handan and buried alive all the 
enemies of his mother’s family at the time of his birth, after which he 
returned by way of Taiyuan and Shangjun. The king’s own mother, the 
queen-dowager, died. A noble of Zhao named Jia took several hun¬ 
dred men of his cl an to E>ai and made himself kii^ there, then joined 
forces with Yan in the east and encamped at Shanggu. There was a 
great famine. 

In the twentieth year Crown Prince Dan of Yan, fearing an inva¬ 
sion from Qin, sent Jirtg Ke to assassinate the king of Qin. When this 
was discovered, the kir^ dismembered Jing Ke as a warning to others, 
then sent Wang Jian and Xin Shen to attack Yan. Yan and Dai dis¬ 
patched their armies to engage Qin, but were defeated west of the 
River Yi. 

In the twenty-first year Wang Ben attacked Chu and Wang Jian’s 
army was reinforced. Then they defeated the troops of Crown Prince 
Dan, captured the dty of Ji and obtained Dan’s head. The king of Yan 
annexed Liaodong in the east and ruled over it Wangjian asked leave 
to retire on the grounds of ill health. A revolt broke out in Xinzheng. 
The lord of Changping moved his capital to Ying There was a great 
snowfall, twenty-five inches deep. 

In the twenty-second year, Wang Ben attacked Wei (403B.C.-225B. 
C.) and diverted the river to flood the city of Daliang. The city wall 
crumbled, the king of Wei surrendered, and all his land was annexed. 
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In the twenty-third year, the king of Qin recalled Wang jian and 
forced him to take command, sending him against Chu. All the land 
south of Chen was conquered as far as Pingyu and the king of Chu 
was captured. The king of Qin visited Ying and Chen. Xiang Yan, a 
general of Chu, set up the lord of Changping as king of Chu and 
revolted against Qin south of the River Huai. 

In the twenty-fourth year, Wangjian and Meng Wu attacked Chu 
and defeated its army. The lord of Changping was killed and Xiang 
Yan took his own life. 

In the twenty-fifth year a great force was mobili 2 ed. Wang Ben, 
ordered to take command, attacked King Xi of Yan at Liaodong and 
captured him, then turned to attack Dai and captured its king, Jia. Wang 
Jian conquered the territory of Chu south of the Yangtse, forced the 
prince of Yue to surrender and set up the province of Kuaiji. In the 
fifth month there were celebrations and feasting throughout the land. 

In the twenty-sixth year, Kingjian of Qi and his prime minister 
Hou Sheng dispatched troops to defend the western frontier and cut 
communications with Qin. The king of Qin sent General Wang Ben 
south from Yan to attack Qi and captured Jian, king of Qi. So now 
Qin was in control of the whole land. 

The king told his prime minister and chief counsellor, “Formerly 
the king of Han offered us his territory and royal seal, begging to 
become our subject; but when he broke faith to ally with Zhao and 
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Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) against us, we raised a punitive force and cap¬ 
tured him. I consider this well done, for it led to the cessation of 

# 

hostilities. 

“When the king of Zhao sent his minister Li Mu to pledge friend¬ 
ship with us, we returned the prince of dieirs we held hostage; but after 
they broke faith and revolted at Taiyuan we raised a punitive force and 
captured the king. When Jia, a noble of Zhao, made himself king of 
Dai, we raised troops to destroy him. The king of Wei promised to 
surrender, but when he plotted witii Han and Zhao to launch a surprise 
attack, our officers and men punished him and defeated him. The king 
of Chu, after presenting us with the land west of Qingyang, broke 
faith and attacked Nanjun; so we sent troops a^inst him and captured 
him, conquering his land. The king of Yan was a muddle-headed fool 
and let the crown prince Dan send Jing Ke out to assassinate us; so our 
officers and men punished them and destroyed their state. The king of 
Qi took Hou Sheng's advice and severed relations with Qin; so our 
army punished and captured him, conquering his land. 

‘Insignificant as I am, I have raised troops to punish the rebellious 
princes; and thanks to the sacred power of our ancestors all six kings 
have been chastised as they deserved, so that at last the empire is pacified. 
Now unless we create a new title, how can we record our achieve¬ 
ments for posterity? Pray discuss the question of an imperial tide.” 

The prime minister Wang Wan, the chief counsellor Feng Jie and 
the chief justice Li Si returned diis reply: "In the past the Five Emper¬ 
ors ruled over a thousand square B of territory, beyond which were the 
barons and barbarians. The barons were free to pay homage or not as 
they pleased, for the emperor had no control over them. Now Your 
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Majesty has raised an army of justice to punish tyrants, subjugating the 
whole empire so that all lands within the seas have become our prov¬ 
inces and counties and all the law-codes have been unified. This is some¬ 
thing never before achieved, which not even the Five Emperors could 
match. We have consulted learned men and, as in ancient times there 
were the Heavenly Sovereign, Earthly Sovereign and Supreme Sovereign, 
of whom the last named was paramount, we presume to suggest the 
exalted title Tathuang or Supreme Sovereigp. Your Majesty’s commands 
should be known as ‘edicts’, your orders as ‘decrees’, and you should 
refer to yourself as ‘our royal self’.” 

The king replied, “‘Supreme’ may be omitted and ‘Sovereign’ 
adopted with the title of ‘Emperor* used since ancient times. Let my 
appellation be Huangdi, Sovereign Emperor. I approve your other 
proposals.” An edict was issued and King Zhuangxiang was retitled 
the Exalted Sovereign. 

The edict read: “We have heard that in remote anitiquity kings had 
titles but no posthumous appellations. The kings of later days not only 
had titles but after their death were given appellations based on their 
conduct. In other words, sons passed judgement on their fathers, sub¬ 
jects on their sovereigns. This is improper and we will not countenance 
it. Posthumous titles are herewitit abolished. We are Shihuangdi, First 
Soverei^ Emperor, and our successors shall be known as the Second 
Emperor, Third Emperor and so on for generations without end.” 

According to the theory of the Cycle of Hve Powers, the emperor 
decided that as successor to the Zhou Dynasty, which was under the 
Power of Fire, Qin must have the Power to vanquish Fire. So began 
the era of the Power of Water. The start of the year was changed to 
the first day of the tenth month, when the court celebration was held. 
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Black became the paramount colour for garments, flags and pennants, 
{>nd six the paramount number. Tallies and official hats were six inches 
long, carriages six feet wide, one ‘pace’ was six feet, and the imperial 
carriage had six horses. The Yellow River was renamed the River of 
Power. It was held that to inaugurate the Power of Water there must 
be firm repression with everything determined by law. Only ruthless, 
implacable severity could make the Five Powers accord. So the law 
was harsh and for long daere were no amnesties. 

The prime minister Wang Wan and some others said, “The states 
are newly conquered and unless we set up princes in such remote re¬ 
gions as Yan, Qi and Chu, how are we to control them? We beg your 
permission to make your sons princes there.” 

The First Emperor laid this proposal before his ministers. All ap¬ 
proved except the chief justice li Si, who said, “King Wen and King 
Wu of Zhou gave fiefs to their sons, yotonger brothers and many other 
members of their clan, but later their descendants fell out and finally set 
on each other. And when the states fougjht together, the king of Zhou 
was powerless to stop them. Now thanks to Your Majesty’s divine 
might, all lands within the Four Seas have become your provinces and 
counties. If you give the princes and men who have served you well 
public revenues and rich rewards, they will be easy to control and there 
will be no dissension throughout the land. This is the way to secure 
peace, not by setting up princes.” 

The emperor said, “The world has had no respite from warfare 
because of the states. Now thanks to the divine mi^t of our ancestors, 
we have pacified all under heaven. Setting up new states would mean 
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estabUshing armies, and peace and quiet would be hard to secure. The 
chief justice is rigJiL” 

So the empire was divided into thirty-six provinces, each with a 
governor, an army commander and an inspector. The common people 
were renamed the Black-Headed People. There were great celebrations. 
All the weapons were collected and brought to the capital Xianyang, 
where they were melted dovra to make bronze bells and twelve bronze 
statues of giants, each weighing two hundred and forty thousand catties, 
and these were placed in the courts and palaces. All wei^ts and mea¬ 
sures were standardized, all carriages had gauges of the same size. The 
script was also standardized. 

The empire extended in the east to the ocean and the land of 
Chaoxian, in the west to Lintao and Qiangzhong, in the south to 
Beixian^u, in the north to the fortresses by the Yellow River and along 
Mount Yinshan » Liaodong. One hundred and twenty thousand wealthy 
families were brougjit from all over the empire to Xianyang. The im¬ 
perial ancestral temples, Zhangtai Palace and the Shangjin Gardens were 
constructed on the south bank of the River Wei Each time Qin had 
conquered a state, a replica of its palace was rebuilt on the hills north 
of the capital overlooking the River Wei in the south; while eastward 
from Yongmen to dte Jing and Wei Rivers, in a series of courts, walled- 
in avenues and pavilions, were kept the beautiful women and musical 
instruments captured from different states. 

In the twenty-seventh year the emperor inspected Itongxi and Bddi, 
crossed Mount Jitou and passed Huizhong. The Xin Palace was built 
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on the south bank of the River Wei and the emperor decreed that it be 
the Paramount Temple, representing die apex of heaven. From the 
Paramount Temple a path led to Mount Li where a front hall of the 
Ganquan Palace was built, and the temple was connected with Xianyang 
by a walled road. This year officers were promoted one rank. Post¬ 
roads were constructed. 

In the twenty-ci^th year the First Emperor travelled east through 
his provinces and counties, ascended Mount Zouyi and erected a stone 
monument. After some discussion with the scholars of Lu, he had a 
stone inscription made to celebrate the virtue of the Qin Empire. They 
also discussed the imperial sacrifice to Heaven and Earth and the sacri¬ 
fices to mountains and rivers. Then the emperor ascended Mount Tai, 
erected a stone monument and offered sacrifice to Heaven. On his 
way down he was caught in a storm and sheltered under a tree, which 
was given the tide of Minister of the Fifth Rank. The sacrifice to the 
Earth was offered at Mount Liangfu. And a stone monument was 
erected with this inscription: 

The Sovereign Emperor came to the throne, made decrees and laws 
which all his subjects heeded; 

In his twenty-sixth year the land was unified, all obeyed his rule; 

He inspected the black-headed people in distant parts, ascended Mount 
Tai and viewed the eastern extremity; 

His obedient subjects remember his achievements, trace them from the 
start and celebrate his virtue. 

Beneath his wide sway all things find their place, all is decreed by law; 

Great and manifest, his virtue is handed down to ages yet to come, to be 
followed without change. 

The sage emperor who has pacified all under heaven is tireless in his 
rule; 

He rises eariy, goes to sleep late, makes lasting benefits and offers wise 
instructions; 
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Wide spread his teachings^ all aod near is ordered according (o 
his will; 

High and low are set apart, men and women observe the proprieties, 
fulfil dieii different tasks; 

Public and private affairs are dearly distinguished; peace reigns and will 
endure till a future age; 

His influence knows no end, his will is obeyed and his orders will 
remain through eternity. 


The emperor proceeded east from Bohai past Huang and Chui to 
the tip of Mount Cheng, then climbed Mount Zhifii to erect a stone 
monument extolling the virtue of Qin. From there he went south to 
ascend Mount Langya and was so struck by the place that he stayed 
there for three months. He moved thirty thousand families of the black¬ 
headed people to the foot of this mountain, exempting them from 
taxation and conscription for twelve years. The emperor had a tower 
built on Mount Langya and a stone inscription set up to praise the 
power of Qin and make clear his will. The inscription read: 


In the twenty-eighth year of his reign 
A new age is inaugurated by the Emperor, 

Rules and measures are rectified. 

The myriad things set in order. 

Human affriis are made clear 

And there is harmony between fathers and sons. 

The Emperor in his sagadty, benevolence and justice 
Has made all laws and principles manifest. 

He set forth to pacify the cast, 

To inspect officers and men; 

This great task accomplished 

He visited the coast 

Great arc the Emperor’s achievements, 

Men attend dili^ntly to basic tasks, 

Farmii^ is encouraged, secondary pursuits discouraged, 
All the common people prosper; 

All men under the sky 
Toil with a sir^e purpose; 

Tools and measures arc made uniform. 

The written script is standardi2ed; 
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Wherever the sun and moon shine. 

Wherever one can go by boat or by carriage, 

Men carry out their orders 
And satisfy their desires; 

For our Emperor in accordance with the time 
Has regular^ local customs. 

Made waterways and divided up the land. 

Caring for the common people,* 

He works day and night without rest; 

He defines the.laws, leaving nothing in doubt, 

Makic^ known what is forbidden. 

The lo^ officials have their duties. 

Administration is smoothly carried out, 

All is done correctly, all according to plan. 

The Emperor in his wisdom 
Inspects all four quarters of his realm; 

High and low, noble and humble, 

None dare overshoot the mark; 

No evil or impropriety is allowed, 

All strive to be good men and true, 

And exert their^ves in casks great and small; 

None dares to idle or ignore his duties, 

But in far-off, remote places 
Serious and decorous administrators 
Work steadily, just and loyal. 

Great is the virtue of our Emperor 
WTio pacifies all four comers of the earth. 

Who punishes traitors, roots out evil men. 

And with profitable measures brings prosperity. 

Tasks are done at the proper season, 

All things flourish and grow; 

The common people know peace 
And have laid aside weapons and armour, 

Kinsmen care for each other, 

There are no robbers or thieves; 

Men delight in his rule. 

All understanding the law and discipline. 

The universe entire 
Is our Emperor’s realm, 

Extending west m the Desert, 

Soudi to where the houses face north. 

East CO the East Ocean, 

North to beyond Daxia; 

Wherever human life is found. 

All acknowledge his suzerainty. 

His achievements surpass those of the Five Emperors, 
His kindness reaches even the beasts of the ficl^ 

All creatures benefit from his virtue. 

All live in peace at home. 
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Since conquering ail under heaven, the king of Qin has asstimed 
the tide of Sovereign Emperor and made a tour of inspection of his 
eastern territory, coming to Langya. In his escort ate the enfeoffed 
nobles Wang Li marquis of Wucheng and Wang Ben marquis of 
Tongwu, the nobles without fief ZhiUD Hai marquis of Jiancheng, Cheng 
marquis of Changwu and Feng Wuzhe marquis of Wuxin, as well as 
the prime ministers Wei Lin and Wang Wan, the ministers Li Si and 
Wang Wu, the ministers of the fifth rank Zhao Ying and Yang Jiu. 
These took counsel together at the coast and said, “The territory of the 
ancient overlords never exceeded a thousand square £ and the local 
rulers had their own states; some paid homage to the central power, 
but not so others. They never ceased fiom violence and war among 
themselves, yet had their deeds recorded on stone and bronze. The 
Five Emperors and Three Kings of old pursued different policies and 
had no clear legal system. They posed as divine to deceive subjeas far 
away, but their deeds did not measure up to dieir fame and so their 
rule could not endure. Even before their death their barons rebelled 
and their orders were not obeyed. 

“Now our Sovereign Emperor has united ail the land within the 
Four Seas as his provinces and counties. All under heaven is at peace, to 
the ^ory of the imperial ancestral temple. The emperor carries out the 
True Way and practises virtuei, living up to his exalted title. So we, his 
subjects, praise his virtuous deeds and have inscribed them on bronze 
and stone as examples and models for all.” 

After this inscription was made, Xu Fu of Qi and ofiiers presented 
a memorial saying, ‘In the ocean are three fairy islands called Penglai, 
Fangzhang and Yingzhou, where immortals live. We beg to be sent in 
search of these with some young boys and girls after fasting and 
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purification.” Accordingly the emperor sent Xu Fu with several thou¬ 
sand boys and gjrls out to sea to find the immortals. 

The emperor Iwrake his return journey at Pengcheng^shere he fested, 
purified himself and sacrificed at the shrine, in the hope of recovering 
the bronze tripod of Zhou from the River Si. A thousand divers 
searched for it, but in vain. The emperor continued southwest, crossed 
the River Huai and proceeded to the Heng Mountains and the prov¬ 
ince of Nanjun. He then sailed down the Yangtse to the Temple of 
Mount Xiang, but a great gale sprang up and the ship had difficulty in 
crossing the river. 

The emperor asked his learned men, “Who is the ^ddess called 
the Princess of the River Xiang?” 

“They say she was Emperor Yao’s daughter and the wife of Em¬ 
peror Shun,” they replied. “She is buried here.” 

Then the emperor in his rage made three thousand convicts cut 
down all the trees on Mount Xiang, leaving the mountain bare, after 
which he returned fix>m Nanjun to the capital byway of the Wu Pass. 

In the twcnty-nindi year the emperor, travelling east to Bolangsha 
in the county of Yangwu, was threatened by an assassin. A search was 
made for the man but he could not be found. Thereupon a ten days’ 
search was ordered throughout the empire. The emperor ascended 
Mount Zhifu and had the following inscription carved on stone: 

In the twenty-ninth year in mid-spring, the start of the sunny season, 

The Emperor made a tour of inspection in the east, ascended Mount 
Zhifu and reached the ocean; 

His subjects, following in his train, think of his illustrious virtue and 
recall the b^inning 

Under the Great Sage’s rule, laws were set down, principles made 


manifest; 
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He tau^C other states, shed the li^t of his kindness abroad to illu¬ 
mine the right; 

The six states, insatiable and perverse, would not make an end of 
slaughter, 

Till, pitying the people, the Emperor sent troops to punish the wicked 
and to display his might. 

His penalties were just, his acdoos true, his power spread fer, all submit¬ 
ted to his rule; 

He wiped out tyrants, rescued Ac black-headed people, brought peace 
to the four comers of Ac carA; 

His enlightened laws spread far and wide as examples to all under heaven 
till Ac end of time. 

Great is he, indeed! The whole universe obeys his sagacious will; 

His subjects praise his achievements and have asked to inscribe Aem on 
stone for posterity. 

The inscription on the eastern monument was as follows: 

In Ae spring of the twenty-ninA year, Ac Emperor mspcctcd distant 
parts; 

As far as Ae coast he went, and ascended Zhifu to face Ac bri^t morn¬ 
ing sun; 

Gazing at that splenAd view, his retinue recalled his lUusmous ways: 

At Ae beginning of his sagacious rule, he cleansed Ae state, punished 
tyrants beyond Ac border; 

His growing might made ear A*s four comers shake, destroyed Ac six 
princes; 

Then he unified all under heaven, uprooted evil, put an end to war. 

Great is Ac Emperor’s virtue! He rules Ac earth, tireless in his exertions. 

Sets a standard of proper bearings and signs for all things; 

His subjects follow Acir respective callings, knowing Aeir duties, acting 
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The black-headed people are reformed; he surpasses the ancients and is 
free from errors; 

All tasks are assigned, and later generations wiU follow his sagacious 
rule; 

His subjects, deli^dng in his virtue and noble deeds, have asked that 
they be inscribed at Zhifu. 

Then the emperor returned to Langya, thence back to his capital 
by way of Shangdang. 

In the thirtieth year nothing of moment occurred. 

In the twelfth month of the thirty-first year, gifts were bestowed 
on the common people, each village receiving six piculs of rice and 
two sheep. The emperor left the capital incognito accompanied by 
four armed guards. Going out at night he met with brigands at Lanchi 
and his life was endangered, but his guards killed the brigands. Then 
for twenty days a great search was made for brigands within the Pass. 
The price of rice was no higher than sixteen hundred cash a picxd. 

In the thirty-second year the emperor went to Jieshi and sent a 
scholar of Yan named Lu to find the immortals Xian Men and Gao 
Shi. The walls of Jieshi were pulled down, its moats and fortifications 
abolished. An inscription was carved on the dty gate which read: 

Troops raised to punish die lawless have wiped out rebels, 

The wicked arc put down by frirce, Ac innocent are peacefriUy rewarded 
and Ac people obey from Aeir hearts; 

Merit is rewarded wiA gifts of cattle and fertile lands; 

The Emperor in his might overcame oAer states by virtue and was Ae 
first to unify Ae empire. 
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City walls arc demolished, moats and defimces dug up, all barriers levelled; 

The land is subdued, an end made to conscript labour, the world is at 
peace. 

Men take pleasure in farming and women care for the home; there is 
order in all things; 

His kindness extends to all, the land is shared out, all live content with 
their lot. 

His ministers, admiring his virtue, ask to have diis inscribed on stone as 
a model for all time. 

The emperor ordered Han Zhong, Hou and a scholar named Shi 
to go in search of the elixirs of the immortals. Then he inspected the 
northern frontier, returning by way of Shangjun. A scholar named Lu 
of Yan came back from the sea with accounts of spirits and deities 
who had predicted Qin’s overthrow by “Hu”. Then the emperor or¬ 
dered General Meng Tian to lead three hundred thousand troops a^inst 
the Huns in the north, and conquered the land south of the Yellow 
Rivet. 

In the thirty-third year those who had evaded conscription, men 
living with their wives’ families, and tradesmen were conscripted to 
conquer Luliang; then the provinces of Guilin, Xiangjun and Nanhai 
were created and convicts sent to garrison tiiem. The Huns in the north¬ 
west were driven back. The region from Yuahong to east of the Yel¬ 
low River was incorporated with Yinshan, making thirty-four counties. 
Ramparts were built along the river as frontier defences. Then Mcr^ 
Tian was sent across the Yellow River to conquer Gaoque, Yangshan 
and Beijia. Ou^)osts and defences were set up to resist the tribesmen 
and convicts were sent to populate the new counties. The sacrifice to 
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the Morning Star was forbidden. A comet was seen in die west. 

In the thirty-fourth year, officers of justice who had done wrong 
were sent to build the Great Wall pr to Southern Yue. The emperor 
gave a feast in Xianyang Palace, and seventy learned men came and 
offered toasts. 

The archery officer Zhou Qingchen redted this eulogy: ‘Tormerly 
Qin covered no more than a thousand square £. Now thanks to your 
divine sagacity aU the land within die Four Seas has been conquered and 
the barbarian tribes driven far away. All men under the sun and the 
moon acknowledge 570ur sovereignty, the various states have been made 
provinces and coxmries; the people enjoy peace with no fear of war, 
and so it will be for ten thousand generations. From ancient times there 
has been no match for Your Majesty’s mi^t and virtue.” The emperor 
was pleased. 

Then up stepped Chunyu Yue, a scholar of Qi, who said, “I have 
heard that the Shang and Zhou Dynasties lasted more than a thousand 
years because fiefs were given to younger members of the royal house 
or meritorious ministers, who set up tributary states. Now Your Maj¬ 
esty holds all the land within the Four Seas, yet your relations are still 
commoners. Should you have such disloyal subjects as Tian Chang of 
Qi or the six lords of Jin, how could the dynasty be saved without the 
assistance of barons? I have yet to hear of anything able to endure that 
was not based on ancient precedents. Zhou Qingchen’s flattery will 
lead you into error. He is not a Io 3 ral subject.” 

The emperor ordered his minis ters to debate this question. 

The prime minister Li Si said, “The Five Emperors did not emu¬ 
late each other nor did die Three Dynasties adopt each other’s ways, yet 
all had good government. This is not paradox, because times had 
changed. Now Your Majesty has built up this great empire to endure 
for generations without end. Naturally this passes the comprehension 
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of a foolish pedant Qiunyu Yue spoke about the Three Dynasties, but 
' they are hardly worth taking as examples. In times gone by different 
barons fought among themselves and gathered wandering scholars. 
Today, however, the empire is at peace, all laws and order come from 
one single source, the common people support themselves by farming 
and handicrafts, while students study the laws and prohibitions. 

“Now these scholars learn only from the old, not from the new, 
and use their learning to oppose our rule and confuse the black-headed 
people. As prime minister I must speak out on pain of death. In former 
times when the world, tom by chaos and disorder, could not be united, 
different states arose and argued from the past to condemn the present, 
using empty rhetoric to cover up and confuse the real issues, and em¬ 
ploying their learning to oppose what was established by authority. 
Now Your Majesty has conquered the whole world, distinguished be¬ 
tween black and white, set unified standards. Yet these opinionated 
scholars get togefher to slander the laws and judgp each new decree 
according m their own school of thougjit, opposing it secredy in their 
hearts while discussing it openly in die streets. They brag to the sover¬ 
eign to win fame, put forward strange arguments to gain distinction, 
and incite the mob to spread rumours. If this is not prohibited, the 
soverei^’s prestige will suffer and factions will be formed among his 
subjects. Far better put a stop to it! 

“I humbly propose that all historical records but those of Qin be 
burned. If anyone who is not a court scholar dares to keep the ancient 
songs, hismrical records or writings of die hundred schools, diese should 
be confiscated and burned by the provincial governor and army 
commander. Those who in conversation dare to quote the old songs 
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and records should be publicly executed; those who use old prece¬ 
dents to oppose the new order should have their families wiped out; 
and officers who know of such cases but fail to report them should be 
punished in the same way. 

“If thirty days after the issuing of this order the owners of these 
books have still not had them destroyed, they should have their faces 
tattooed and be condemned to hard labour at the Great Wall. The only 
books which need not be destroyed are those dealing with medicine, 
divination and agriculture. Those who want m study the law can learn 
it from the officers.” The emperor sanctioned this proposal. 

In the thirty-fifth year a highway was built through Jiuyuan to 
Yunyang. To make it strai^t, hills were razed and \^eys filled. 

The emperor said, “Xianyang is overcrowded and the palaces of 
the former kings are too small. 1 have heard that King Wen of Zhou 
had his capital at Feng, King Wu at Hao. The region between Feng and 
Hao is fit to be an imperial capi^.” 

He had palaces constructed in the Shangiin Gardens south of the 
River Wei. The front palace, Epang, built first, was five hundred paces 
from east to west, and five hundred feet from south to north. The 
terraces above could seat ten thousand, and below there was room for 
banners fifty feet in hei^t. One causeway round the palace led to the 
South Hill at the top of which a gateway was erected; another led 
across the River Wei to Xianyang, just as the Heavenly Corridor in the 
sky leads from the Apex of Heaven across the Milky Way to the Royal 
Chamber. Before the completion of this palace, the emperor wished 
to choose a good name for it. But because of its proximity to the old 
palace, it was commonly called Epan& which means beside the palace. 
A labour force of more than seven hundred thousand — men pun¬ 
ished by castration or sentenced to penal servitude —was drafted to 
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build Epang Palace and the emperor’s tomb on Mount Li. Stone was 
quarried from the northern hills, timber shipped from Shu and Chu. 
Three hundred palaces were built within the Pass, and cast of it more 
than four hundred. 

A stone monument was set up on Mount Qu near the eastern 
coast as the East Gate of the Qin Empire. Thirty thousand families 
were setded in Liyi and fifty thousand in Yunyang, with ten years’ ex¬ 
emption from taxation and conscription. 

The scholar Lu reported to the emperor, “Our search for magic 
ftmgus, rare herbs and immortals has come to nothing. It seems some 
sinister influence was against us. It is my sincere opinion that you would 
be well advised to change your quarters secretly from time to time, in 
order to avoid evil spirits; for in their absence some pure being will 
come. For subjects to know their sovereign’s whereabouts detracts from 
his divinity. A pure being is one who cannot be wet by water or burned 
by fire, who rides on the clouds and air and endures as long as heaven 
and earth. Since he who governs the empire cannot lead a pure, simple 
life, we hope Your Majesty will not let it be known in which palace 
you are staying, for then we should be able to obtain the herb of 
immortality.” 

“I wish to be a pure being,” replied the emperor. “I shall refer to 
myself in this way and stop using the royal Ve’.” He gave orders for 
the two hundred and seventy palaces and pavilions within two hun¬ 
dred ti of Xianyang to be connected by causeways and covered walks 
and furnished with hangjngs, bells, drums and beautiful ladies, each in 
the appointed place. Disclosure of his whereabouts became punish¬ 
able widi death. 

When the emperor went to his palace at Liangshan he was dis- 
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pleased to see from the mountain what a great retinue the prime min¬ 
ister had. One of the palace eunuchs informed the prime minister, 
who thereupon reduced his retinue. The emperor was angry and said, 
“Someone here has been telling tales.” When none of the eunuchs whom 
he cross-examined would admit it, he had aU those with him at the time 
seized and lolled. After this his movements were kept secret, but it was 
always in Xianyang Palace that he heard his ministers’ reports and made 
decisions. 

The scholars Hou and Lu took counsel together, saying, “The 
emperor is stubborn and self-willed. Starting as the prince of one state, 
he conquered the whole empire, and now that all his ambitions are 
realized he thinks no one since time immemorial can compare with 
him. He relies solely on the law officers, whom he trusts. Although 
there are seventy court scholars, their posts are just sinecures for he 
never listens to them. The prime minister and other higJK officials only 
deal with routine matters on which the decisions have already been 
made, leaving all to the emperor. He loves to intimidate men with 
punishments and death, so that to avoid being chared with crimes 
those who draw stipends dare not speak out loyally. The emperor, 
never hearing his faults condemned, is growing prouder and prouder 
while those below ctingp in fear and try to please him with flattery and 
lies. According to the law of the realm, no man may practise two arts 
and anyone who fails in his task may be executed. No fewer than three 
hundred astrolc^ers are watching the stars, but these good men, for 
fear of giving offence, merely flatter the emperor and dare not speak 
of his faults. It is he who decides all affairs of state, great or small He 
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even has the documents weighed every morning and ni^t, and will not 
rest until a certain weight has passed through his hands. How can we 
find herbs of immortality for such a tyrant?” And so they ran away. 

When die emperor learned of didr flight he flew into a passion. ‘1 
collected all the writings of the empire and got rid of those which 
were no use,” he fumed. ‘T assembled a host of scholars and alche¬ 
mists to start a reign of peace, hoping the alchemists would find mar¬ 
vellous herbs. But I am told no more has been heard of Han Zhong 
and those who went with him, while Xu Fu’s crowd has wasted mil¬ 
lions without obtaining any elixir — all I hear of them is charges of 
corruption! Handsomely as I treated Lu and the other scholars, they arc 
libelling me, making out that I lack virtue. I have had inquiries made 
about the scholars in the capital and I find that some of them are 
spreading vicious rumours to confuse the black-headed people.” 

He ordered the chief counsellor to try the scholars, who incrimi¬ 
nated each other to save their own necks. Over four hundred and sbety, 
found guilty of breaking the law, were buried alive in Xianyang as a 
warning to the whole empire. Even more were banished to the fron¬ 
tier regjons. 

Fusu, the emperor’s eldest son, protested, “The empire is newly 
established and the black-headed people in distant parts have not yet 
settled down. All those scholars uphold the teachings of Confucius, 
and now that you have punished them so severely I fear there may be 
panic throughout the land. Will you not reconsider the matter?” An¬ 
gered by this, the emperor sent Fusu north to Shangjun to supervise 
Meng Tian’s army. 
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In the thirty-sixth year Mars approached the Scorpion’s Heart. A 
shootii^ star changed inro a stone when it fell to earth at Dongun, and 
someone inscribed on the stone, “After die First Emperor’s deadi the 
land will be divided.” When word of this reached the emperor, he sent 
the chief counsellor to investigate. Since no one admitted to the deed, 
all those in the vicinity were executed and the stone was destroyed by 
fire. 

The emperor, unable xo find happiness, ordered the court scholars 
to write poems about immortals and pure beings, and wherever he 
went he made m usicians set these m music and sing them. That autumn 
an envoy from east of the Pass, travelling down the Pingshu Road by 
night, was stopped at Huayin by a man with a jade disc who said, 
‘Tlease give this for me to the Lord of Haochi.” He added, “This year 
the Primal Dragon will die.” When the envoy asked what he meant the 
stranger vanished, leaving the disc behind. 

The envoy presented the disc to the emperor and told him what 
had happened. After a long silence the emperor remarked, “These 
mountain spirits can only see a year ahead.” Leaving the court, he said, 
“The Primal DragDn means the first among men.” When he ordered 
the Imperial Treasury to examine the jade, they discovered that this was 
the disc thrown into the water when he crossed the Yangtsc in the 
twenty-ei^th year. Then the emperor consulted an oracle, which said 
diat the time was auspicious for travel and removal Thirty thousand 
families were moved to Beihe and Yuzhong. Officers were promoted 
one rank. 

In the tenth month of the thirty-seventh year, the emperor set out 
on a tour of inspection accompanied by the junior prime minister Li 
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Si, while the deputy prime minister Feng Quji remained in the capital. 
Young Huhai, the emperor’s favourite son, asked permission to join 
the tour and this was granted. 

In the eleventh month they reached Yunmeng and sacrificed to 
Emperor Shun at Mount Jiuyi. Then they sailed down the Yangtse to 
inspect Jike, crossed Hai2hu, passed Danyang and reached Qiantang, 
coming to the River Zhe. Since the waves were high, they proceeded 
west for another hundred and twenty li to cross where the river was 
narrower. They then ascended Mouiit Kuaiji and sacrificed to Yu the 
Great. Reaching the southern coast, they set up a tablet in praise of the 
dynasty’s power. The inscription on it read: 

Illustrious the Sovereign Emperor who has united and pacified the 
land, whose kindness remains for ever. 

In the thirty-seventh year he toured his realm, inspecting all the distant 
regions; 

He ascended Mount Kuaiji, examined local cusmms; all the black-headed 
people bowed in respect 

His ministers praise the Emperor’s achievements and review his deeds 
to extol his lofty splendour. 

When this sage King of Qin came to the throne, laws were amended, 
old ways made manifest; 

He was the first to standardixe r^;ulations, distinguish different posts 
and establish a lasting order. 

But the six princes were rebellious, rapacious, despotic, glorying in their 
hosts; 

They committed evil, boasted of focir strength, moved armies into battle; 

They exchanged envoys secretly to conspire against us, did what was 
wrong 

With guile in focir hearts they invaded our land, and so they came to 
grief. 

The Emperor quelled them with his justice and m^ht; the tyrants were 
wiped out, the rebels perished. 

Wide-spread, all-embracing his sagacious power, bestowir^ kindness 
forever throughout the world. 

Since the Emperor conquered all below the sky, he governs all things, 
there is quiet far and near; 
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He r^^tes all things, verifies facts, gives each its proper name; 

High and low, good and bad arc visible to him from whose eyes noth¬ 
ing is hidden; 

He makes reforms, teaches virtue If a widow with a son remarries, she 
is faithless, unchaste; 

The sexes are strictly separated, licence is ended, men and women are 
pure and honest; 

If a man commits adultery, it is no crime to kill him,thus men must 
observe the proper ndcs of conduct; 

If a woman elopes with a lover her son may disown her, thus women 
become chaste and good. 

His great rule purifies society, all come under his influence, know his 
beneficence. 

All men keep to the path, live in peace and harmony and obey his 
orders; 

The black-headed people are cleansed, deUg^t in the same rules and 
enjoy lasting peace; 

Later ages will respect his law, his rule will endure for all time, like 
carriages and boats that hold their course. 

The ministers in his train extol his greatness and inscribe this stone as a 
monument to his glory. 

Starting back, the emperor crossed die river at jiangcheng and pro¬ 
ceeded north along die coast to Langya. Xu Fu and the other alchemists, 
who had gone to sea to find magic herbs but failed after many years 
and much expense, told a lie to escape being punished. "The herbs are 
to be had on Penglai,” they said. ""But we were so harassed by mon¬ 
strous whales that we could not reach die fairy isles. We would like to 
take some good archers with us so that when next we see the whales 
they can shoot them with repeating crossbows.” 

The emperor dreamed that he had a fight widi a sea god which 
had assumed human form. He consulted his scholars about this dream 
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and they said, “The gods of the sea are invisible but they may take the 
form of giant fish, sea-serpents or dragons. Thou^ you have taken 
such care to offer prayers and sacrifice, this evil spirit has appeared. It 
must be driven away so that good spirits will come in its place.” 

Then the emperor ordered sailors to prepare implements to catch 
a great fish, and he waited with a repeating crossbow for the monster 
to appear so that he migjit shoot it himselfi He went nordi from Langya 
to Mount Rongcheng but found nothing. Upon reaching Zhifu, 
however, he saw some great fish and shot and killed one of them. 
Then he went westward, inland. At Pingyuanjin he fell ill. 

Since the emperor could not bear to talk of death, his ministers 
dared not mention the subject either. When his illness grew worse, he 
wrote a letter under the imperial seal to Prince Fusu saying, “On my 
death, come to Xianyang for the funeral.” This sealed letter was en¬ 
trusted to Zhao Gao, keeper of the chariots, who kept it in the place 
where tallies were issued but did not gjve it to a messenger. 

In the seventh month, die First Emperor died at Pingtai in Shaqiu. 
Since he died away from the capital, die prime minister Li Si hushed the 
matter up for fear that the princes and others in the land start trouble, 
and no preparations were made for the funeral. The coffin was borne 
in a litter escorted by the emperor’s favourite eunuchs, who presented 
food and official reports as usual and issued the imperial orders from 
the covered litter. The only ones who knew that the emperor was dead 
were his son Huhai, Zhao Gao and five or six other misted eunuchs. 

Zhao Gao had taught Huhai writing and the legal codes, and the 
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prince was attached to him. So now Zhao Gao conspired with Huhai 
and Li Si to destroy the emperor’s sealed letter to Prince Fusu and 
forge a decree supposed to have been given Li Si at Shaqiu, making 
Huhai the crown prince. Another letter, sent to Prince Fusu and Gen¬ 
eral Meng Tian, charged them with crimes and ordered them to die. 
(This is told in detail in the life of Li Si.) So the cortege proceeded 
from Jingxing to Jiuyuan. It was summer and the litter began to reek. 
To disguise the stench die escort was told to load a cart with a picul of 
salted fish. 

They took the direct road back to Xianyang, then announced the 
funeral. The crown prince Huhai succeeded to the throne as the Sec¬ 
ond Sovereign Emperor. In the ninth month the First Emperor was 
buried at Mount Li. 

As soon as the First Emperor became king of Qin, excavations 
and building had been started at Mount Li, while after he won the 
empire more than seven hundred thousand conscripts from all parts 
of the country worked there. They dug through three subterranean 
streams and poured molten copper for the outer coffin, and the tomb 
was filled with models of palaces, piavilions and offices, as well as fine 
vessels, precious stones and rarities. Artisans were ordered to fix up 
crossbows so that any thief breaking in would be shot All the country’s 
streams, the Yellow River and the Yangtse were reproduced in quicksil¬ 
ver and by some mechanical means made to flow into a miniature 
ocean. The heavenly constellations were shown above and the regions 
of the earth below. The candies were made of whale oil to ensure their 
burning for the longest possible time. 

The Second Emperor decreed, “It is not rigjit to send away those 
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of my father’s ladies who had no sons.” Accordingly all these were 
ordered to follow die First Emperor to the graive. After the interment 
someone pointed out that the artisans who had made the mechanical 
contrivances might disclose all the treasure that was in the tomb; there¬ 
fore after the burial and sealing up of the treasures, the middle gate 
was shut and the outer gate closed to imprison all the artisans and 
labourers, so that not one came out. Trees and grass were planted over 
the mausoleum to make it seem like a hilL 

The Second Emperor was twenty-one when he ascended the throne. 
Zhao Gao became his chamberlain, in chaige of affairs of state. The 
Second Emperor decreed that more sacrifices should be made at the 
First Emperor’s temple and to the hills and rivers. 

His ministers, ordered to find ways to honour the First Emperor’s 
temple, bowed to the ground and replied, ‘In ancient times the Son of 
Heaven had seven temples, the feudal princes five and ministers three, 
a practice unchanged for coundess generaiions. Now the First Emperor’s 
temple is supreme. All regions within the Four Seas have sent their 
tribute and the number of sacrifices has been increased; the ceremonies 
are complete and no more can be added. However, since the temples 
of the former kings arc in Xiyong or Xianyang, only the temple of the 
First Emperor should have the imperial sacrifice. All imperial sacrifices 
to die former rulers from Dtikc Xiang downwards may be abolished, 
leaving only seven temples where ministers may sacrifice as ceremony 
demands, exalting the First Emperor’s temple to be the Primal Temple 
of Emperors. And our sovereign should refer to himself as ‘we’.” 
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The Second Emperor took counsel \pith Zhao Gao, saying‘T am 
young and newly come to the throne and the black-headed people 
have not }ret rallied to me. My father toured the provinces and counties 
to show his mi^t and pacify the realm. If I remain passive and make 
no tour of inspection, I shall seem weak, unfit to govern the empire.” 

So in the spring the Second Emperor, accompanied by li Si, made 
a tout of the eastern provinces and counties. He went to jieshi, then 
south along the coast to Kuaiji. He had an inscription carved on the 
sides of the montiments set up by his father, listing all the chief minis¬ 
ters that had accompanied their sovereign, to show the First Emperor’s 
achievements and abundant virtue. The inscription read: 

The emperor said, “These inscnpdons on bronze and stone were 
the work of the First Emperor. He had the title of First Sovereign 
Emperor, but since this was not used in these inscripdons they may 
come to be attributed to later rulers, belying his achievements and 
abundant virtue.” So his subjects the prime ministers li Si and Feng 
Quji and the secretary of state De made bold to suggest, “We beg to 
have your imperial decree inscribed on stone, to make all dear. This we 
propose even at the risk of our lives.” And the Emperor sanedoned 
this. 

They went on to Liaodong, then returned to the capital. 

The Second Emperor, on the advice of Zhao Gao, reaffirmed 
the laws and ordinances and secredy consulted his chamberlain saying, 
“The chief ministers question my rule, the officials still have great 
power, and die princes are bound to ctMitest my authority. What should 
I do?” 
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“I have been wanting to raise this but did not dare,” said Zhao 
Gao. “The chief ministers of the last emperor camS from noble fami¬ 
lies famed throu^out the land for generations, whose feats have long 
been handed down. I am humble and obscure, yet Your Majesty gra¬ 
ciously raised me up to hold high office and order affairs in the palace. 
This has offended the chief ministers, who only make a show of obey¬ 
ing me but are resentful at heart. If you seize this chance to make an 
example of those provincial governors and military tribunes whose 
crimes you discovered during your tour of inspection, you will awe the 
land and do away with those against us. This is no time for poHteness 
— might is tight. I beg you to take prompt action before these officials 
have time to lay their plots, so that as a wise sovereign you win over the 
rest of your subjects, ennobling the humble, enriching the poor and 
making the distant close. Then high and low will rally round you and 
the empire will be secure.” 

The Second Emperor approved. He sentenced die chief ministers 
and princes to death and had accusations brought against those close to 
his person, dismissing three captains of the Imperial Guards and killing 
six princes at Du. Prince Jianglii and his two brothers, imprisoned in 
the palace, were the last to be condemned. But the Second Emperor 
sent Jianglii the mess^, “You are a disloyal subj^ and deserve to die. 
The officers will execute the law.” 

The prince protested, “In court ritual I never dared disobey the 
master of ceremonies; in my government post I never overstepped 
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my authority; when accepting orders and making my replies I never 
said anytiiing wrong. In what way have I been disloyal? Let me know 
my crime before I die.” 

The messenger replied, “My duty is to carry out orders, not ask for 
reasons.” 

Prince Jian^ii raised his eyes to the sky and three times he cried, 
“Heaven! I have done no wrong!” Then all three brothers, shedding 
tears, drew their swords and killed themselves. 

Thus all members of the imperial house were intimidated while 
ministers who protested were accused of slander. So high officials 
drew their stipends but did nothing, and the common people were 
afraid. 

In the fourth month the Second Emperor, back in Xianyang, said, 
“My father, finding the Xianyang coun too small, had Epang Palace 
built as a residence but died before its completion. Then work stopped 
while the builders carried earth to Mount Li. Now Mount Li is nearly 
finished. If we leave Epang Palace uncompleted, it will imply that the 
last emperor was wrong. The work on it must be resumed and the 
barbarians at the frontier subdued, according to the plan of the First 
Emperor.” 

He summoned fifty thousand picked men to garrison the capital 
and ordered them to teach archery, hunting and hawking. As there 
were many mouths to feed in the capital and not enough provisions, 
grain and fodder were levied from the provinces, transport workers 
were ordered to supply their own rations, and all grain within three 
hundred U of Xianyang was commandeered. The laws were enforced 
even more rigorously. 
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In the seventh month Chen She and other conscripts revolted in 
the former land of Chu to restore that state. Chen She made himself 
king of Chu with Chen as his capital, and sent out generals to conquer 
other districts. The young men in the eastern provinces, suffering under 
the Qin officials, killed the local governors, tribunes, magistrates and 
assistant magistrates and rose in revolt, working in league with Chen 
She to make themselves marquises and princes. They joined forces and 
marched westward to attack Qin, and their number was past counting. 

When an envoy firom the eastern territoiy reported these revolts, 
the Second Emperor in a rage committed him to trial. So the next 
messenger to be questioned by the emperor answered, “They were 
bands of brigands and have all been captured now by forces sent by 
the local governors and magistrates. There is no cause for alarm.” Then 
the emperor was pleased. 

Wu Chen made himself prince of Zhao, Wei Jiu became prince of 
Wei (403RC.-225B.C.), and Tian Dan prince of Qi. Liu Bang revolted 
in the district of Pei and Xiang Liang rose in arms in the province of 
KuaijL 

In the winter of the second year, Chen She’s general Zhou Zhang 
and others advanced west to Xi with several hundred thousand men. 
The Second Emperor in great dismay took counsel with his ministers. 

The revenue officer Zhang Han said, “The rebel army is 
approaching, and it is a powerful host It js too late now to summon 
troops from nei^botaring counties, but there are many conscripts on 
Mount Li. Why not pardon these slaves and arm them to resist?” 

Thereupon the Second Emperor proclaimed a general amnesty 
and made Zhang Han his commander. Zhang Han routed the army of 
Zhou Zhang, who fled away and met his death at Caoyang. Then the 
Second Emperor dispatched the prime ministas’ secretaries Sima Xin 
and Dor^ Yi to help Zhang Han suppress the rebels. They killed Chen 
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She at Chengfo, routed Xiang Liang at Dingtao and destroyed Wei jiu 
at Linji. Once the well-known rebel generals of Chu were killed, Zhang 
Han crossed the Yellow River to attack Xie, prince of Zhao, and oth¬ 
ers at Julu in the north. 

Then Zhao Gao advised the Second Emperor, saying, “The last 
emperor governed the realm for many years, till his ministers dared not 
do any wrong or put forward incorrect proposals. Now you are in 
your prime, newly come to the throne. You had better not take deci¬ 
sions at court in front of the ministers, for then any mistake would 
reflect badly on you. The sovereign refers to himself as Ve’ because 
his own voice is not heard.” So after that the Second Emperor kept to 
the inner palace, deciding matters with Zhao Gao alone while other 
ministers seldom had access to him. 

Uprisings increased and troops had to be sent again and again 
from within the Pass to attack the rebels in the east. The junior prime 
minister Feng Quji, the senior prime minister U Si and General Fengjie 
asked for an audience and told the emperor, “Brigands are rife east of 
the Pass and, although our government troops have suppressed and 
killed a great many of them, they are not yet wiped out The reason for 
all this brigandage is the bitter burden of garrison duty, building 
and transport service, and heavy taxation. We propose calling a halt 

to the work on Epang Palace, reducing transport duties and garrison 
service.” 

The Second Emperor replied, “According to Han Fei Zi, ‘Yao and 
Shun neither polished their oak rafters nor trimmed their thatched hut^ 
and they ate and drank from earthen bowls, so that no gatekeeper 
could have lived more fi^jgally. When Yu cut a channel throu^ Lon^en 
to Daxia to let the Yellow River flow into the ocean, he carried pestle 
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and pick himself, and worked till he rubbed all the Hair off his 1^. No 
slave could have toiled harder.’ 

“But what is splendid about possessing an empire is being able to 
do as you please and satisfy your desires. By stressing and clarifying the 
laws, a ruler can stop his subjects from doing evil and so control the 
land within the seas. If rulers like Shun and Yu, exalted as the Son of 
Heaven, have to lead poor, arduous lives to set an example to the 
people, what use are laws? In name we are the lord of ten thousand 
chariots, but not in fact. So I want a retinue of a thousand, no, ten 
thousand, chariots to live up to my title. 

“My father be^n as the lord of a single state but conquered the 
realm so that all under heaven was at peace. He drove back the barbar¬ 
ians from every side to pacify the fronders and built palaces to show 
his success. You, my lords, saw the orderly sequence of his achievements. 
Now during the two years of my reign brigands have been rising on 
every side, yet instead of suppressing them you urge me to give up my 
father’s tasks. You arc neither carrying out the First Emperor’s wishes 
nor working loyally for me. You are not fit for your posts!” 

He had the three men brought m trial on various different chains. 
Feng Quji and Feng Jie said, “Generals and ministers will not accept 
disgrace,” and they killed themselves. Li Si went to prison and suffered 
the Five Tortures. 

In the third year Zhang Han and others laid si^e m Julu. Xiang Yu, 
the high marshal of Chu, led troops to raise the siege. 
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That winter Zhao Gao became prime minister. He condemned Li 
Si and had him put to death. 

Because Zhang Han and the others had suffered many reverses 
that summer, the Second Emperor dispatched a messenger to repri¬ 
mand him. Zhang Han in dismay sent his secretjyy Sima Xin to ask 
instructions from Zhao Gao. But Zhao Gao would not see him or 
believe his account. In great alarm Sima Xin fled, and the men Zhao 
Gao sent in pursuit failed to overtake him. 

Then Sima Xin told Zhang Han, “Zhao Gao is now in charge at 
court. Whether you win or lose, you will be condemned.” So when 
Xiang Yu launched a sudden attack against Qin and captured Wang Li, 
Zhang Han went over with his men to the rebels. 

In the eighth month Zhao Gao, eager to usurp power, made a test 
to see if the officials would obey him or not He presented a stag to the 
emperor, describing it as a horse. 

The emperor said with a laugh, “Haven’t you made a mistake, 
prime minister? This is a stag, not a horse.” But when he appealed to 
the officials present, some remained silent, others said it was a horse to 
please Zhao Gao, and yet others said it was a stag. Then Zhao Gao 
secredy impeached and punished those who had said it was a stag, after 
which all the officials were afraid of him. 

Zhao Gao had maintained more dian once that the rebels east of 
the Pass could do litde damage. But after Xiang Yu captured Wang Li 
and other generals of Qin before Julu and started advancing, Zhang 
Han and his fellow commanders suffered several defeats and sent re¬ 
peated requests for reinforcements. Now Yan, Zhao, Qi, Chu, Han 
(403B.C.-230B.C) and Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) all set up princes of 
their own, while in most regions east of the Pass men rose against the 
Qin officials to join the rebel leaders advancing west The lord of Pei at 
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the head of several tens of thousands c^tured the Wu Pass, massacred 
its defenders and sent a messenger in secret to Zhao Gao. Afraid to 
incur the emperor’s wrath and punishment, Zhao Gao stayed away 
from the palace on the pretext of illness. 

The Second Emperor was disturbed and puzzled by a dream that 
a white tiger had bitten and killed the left horse of his carriage. He 
consulted a diviner who told him, “An evil influence from the River 
Jing is at work.” So the emperor purified himself in Wangyi Palace and 
prepared to sacrifice to the river god by drowning four white horses in 
the stream. He also sent a messenger to reprimand Zhao Gao for not 
suppressing the rebels. Zhao Gao in his alarm plotted with his son-in- 
law Yan Le, the magistrate of the capital, and his younger brother 
Zhao Cheng. 

“The emperor never takes good advice,” he said. ‘In this crisis he 
means to hold us responsible. I would like to set up Prince Ziying in his 
place, for Ziying is a kindly, frugal prince who has made a favourable 
impression on the people-” 

They enlisted the help of the chamberlain of the palace, who an¬ 
nounced that rebels had broken into the palace and ordered Yan to 
bring officers and troops to seize them. Holding Yan Lc’s mother in his 
house as a hostage, Zhao Gao sent him with more than a thousand 
men to the gate of Wangyi Palace. There they bound the captain of the 
guards and the archery officer, demanding, “Why didn’t you stop the 
rebels from entering?” 

The captain retorted, “What rebels? How could anyone break 
through our cordon of guards?” 

Yan Le beheaded the captain and led his men straight in, dischaig- 
ing arrows.The guards and eunuchs were thrown into confusion. Some 
fled, others resisted. The few dozen who offered resistance were cut 
down and killed. Then the chamberlain and Yan Le went inside and 
shot at the hangings of the throne. The emperor shouted angrily for his 
followers, but they were far too panic-stricken to fi^t. One eunuch 
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alone did not abandon his master, who going into his inner apartment 
asked him, “Why didn’t you speak out earlier, before it came to this?” 

“My life was spared because I did not dare to speak,” said the 
eunuch. “Had I spoken before, I would be a dead man now and not 
have lived to see this day.”’ 

Then Yan Le came up to the emperor and denounced him. “Tyrantl 
Heartless executioner!” he cried. “The whole empire is against you. 
Choose how you will die.” 

The emperor asked, “May I see the prime minister?” 

Yan Le answered, “No, you may not” 

‘T will consent to be the prince of a province.” 

But this was refused. 

“A marquis, then, with a fief of ten thousand households.” 

Another refusal 

“I^et me live with my wife and children as a common citizen like 
the other princes.” 

Yan replied, “I am charged by the prime minister to put you to 
death on behalf of the whole empire. However much you plead, I am 
adamant” With that he called in his troops. Then the Second Emperor 
killed himself. 

Yan Le returned to rejjort to Zhao Gao, who thereupon sum¬ 
moned all the high ministers and princes and told them that the em¬ 
peror had been punished wirii death. 

“Qin was formerly a princely state,” he said. “Not till he became 
ruler of the whole realm did the First Emperor assume the imperial 
ride. Now that the sui states have become independent again and our 
territory has diminished, it would be wrong to retain the empty ride of 
emperor. Let us rather have a long as before.” So Ziying, son of the 
Second Emperor’s elder brother, was made king of Qin. The Second 
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Emperor was buried like a common citizen in the Yichun Gardens 
south of Du. 

Zhao Gao asked Ziying to observe a fast before going to the 
ancestral temple to receive the royal jade seal. After festing for five days 
Ziying told his two sons, “The prime minister Zhao Gao had the Sec¬ 
ond Emperor murdered in Wangyi Palace. Fearing the condemnation 
of other officials he pretended to enthrone me because diat was right. 
I have heard that Zhao Gao has agreed with the forces of Chu to wipe 
out the House of Qin and set himself up as a prince within the Pass. 
Ihis ceremony he has arranged at the temple must mean he will loll me 
there. I shall excuse myself on the score of illness so that he has to 
come here. Then I shall loll him.” 

Zhao Gao sent several summons to Ziying, who ignored them all. 
Then the prime minister went in person to say, ‘This ceremony is of 
the utmost importance. Why don’t you come?” 

Ziying had him assassinated in his palace and aU the Zhao clan 
wiped out as a warning to the citizens of Xianyang. 

Ziying had been king of Qin for forty-six days when Liu Bang, the 
lord of Pei, commanding the forces of Chu, routed the men of Qin, 
marched through the Wu Pass to Bashang and sent an envoy to de¬ 
mand Ziying’s surrender. A rope round his neck, the imperial seal and 
tally in his hands, Ziying drove out in a plain carriage with tsdiite horses 
to surrender at Zhidao Station. Then the Lord of Pei entered Xianyang, 
sealed up the palaces and treasuries and once more stationed his troops 
at Bashang. More than a month later came the forces of the allied 
princes, headed by Xiang Yu. Then Ziying was killed with other princes 
and members of the House of Qin. There was a massacre in Xianyang, 
palaces were burned, boys and girls carried off as slaves, jewels and 
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treasures looted and the spoils divided among the different princes. 

After the destruction of Qin, its territory was divided into three 
regions under the princes of Yong, Sai and Di, and these became known 
as the three states of Qin. Xiang Yu, the overlord of Western Qiu, was 
responsible for sharing out the land between the princes and barons. 
Thus Qin was overthrown. Five years later the Han Empire was 
founded.^ 


' 259 B.C. 

^ The end of this record, coiuistiog of Jia Yi’s essay condemning the Qin Dynasty and 
a chronological summary of the reigns of earlier Icings, is omitt^. 
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Xiang Yu 


Xiang Ji, whose other name was Yu, was a man of Xiaxiang He 
was twenty-four when he 6rst rose in arms. His uncle Xiang Liang was 
the son of Xiang Yan, a general of Qiu who was killed by the Qin 
general Wangjian. For many generations the heads of the clan had 
been enfeoffed in Xiang as generals of Chu; hence Xiang became their 
family name. 

As a lad Xiang Yu studied to be a scribe. Failing in this, he took up 
swordsmanship. When he failed in this too, Xiang Liang was angry 
with him, but he said: 

“All scribes do is make lists of names, and swordsmen can only 
fight a sin^c foe: that is not worth learning. I want to learn how to fight 
ten thousand foes.” 

Then, to his great joy, Xiang liang taught him military strattgy. But 
once he had a general grasp of die subject, Xiang Yu again refused to 
study to the end. 

Xiang Liang was arrested at Yueyang, but procured a letter from 
Cao Jiu, gaoler of Ji, and presented this to Sima Xin, the gaoler of 
Yueyang, who thereupon let him go. Later Xiang liang killed a man 
and fled from vengeance with Xiang Yu to Wu. As all the local figures 
lacked his ability, Xiang Liang generally took charge of large labour 
conscriptions or important funerals. And in secret he trained his fol¬ 
lowers and young men in the arts of war, to test their abilities. 
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When the First Emperor of Qin crossed (he River Zhe on a visit 
to Kuaiji, Xiang Liang and Xiang Yu looked on. 

“Why not take over from him?” exclaimed Xiang Yu. 

“Don’t talk so wildly!” said Xiang Liang, stopping his nephew’s 
mouth. “Do you \rant our clan wiped out?” But this sent Xiang Yu up 
in his estimatioa 

Xiang Yu was over six feet taU and so strong that he could carry a 
bronze cauldron. He was more brilliant and ambitious than others, so 
that all the young men in the district stood in awe of him. 

In the seventh month of the first year of the Second Emperor,’ 
Chen She and his men rose in Daze. In the ninth month Yin Tong, 
governor of Kuaiji, summoned Xiang Liar^ and said: 

“All the lower reaches of the Yangtse have revolted. Heaven is 
about to destroy the House of Qin. Whoever strikes first, they say, 
becomes a leader, while those who delay are led. I want i» raise troops 
with you and Huan Chu as my petals.” 

Huan Chu was then an outlaw in die marshes. 

“Huan Chu is an outlaw,” replied Xiang liang, “and no one but 
Xiang Yu knows wh«re he is.” He withdrew and told Xiang Yu to wait 
outside with his sword. Then he went back, sat down again by the 
governor and said, “Please summon Xiang Yu to take your orders to 
Huan Chu.” 

When the governor agreed, Xiang Liang called Xiang Yu in. After 
a moment he glanced at him and said, “The time has come!” Then 
Xiang Yu drew his sword and cut off the governor’s head. Xiang Liang 
picked up the head and hung Yin Tong’s seal and insignia on his own 
belt. The governor’s men panicked and were thrown into confusion. 
Xiang Yu killed several scores of them. The whole office cowered in 
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terror and no one dared stand against him. Then Xiang TJang sum¬ 
moned the chief citizens and some officers whom he knew, gave them 
his reasons for raising a revolt, and took command of the army of 
Wu. He sent officers to conscript men from the various districts and 
gathered a picked force of eigjht thousand men, appointing the best 
local men as his lieutenants, scouts and sergeants. One man complained 
that he had received no post, but Xiang Liang retorted: 

“When I asked )«du to see to something at so-and-so’s funeral, you 
let me down. That is why you are being passed over.” 

All agreed that this was just Xiang Liang became the governor of 
Kuaiji with Xiang Yu as his adjutant, and they took over all the districts 
in that province. 

Zhao Pin^ a native of Guanoing, attacked that city for Chen She 
but failed to take it When he heard of Chen She’s defeat and flight and 
of the Qin army’s approach, he crossed the Yangtse and, pretending 
that he was acting on Chen She’s orders, conferred on Xiang Liang the 
title of chief minister of Chu. 

‘You have conquered the land to the east,” he said. “Lose no time 
now but lead your army west against Qin.” 

Xiang liang at the head of his eight thousand men crossed the 
river and marched west. When he learned that Chen Ying had taken 
Dongyang, he sent an envoy to propose that they join forces and ad¬ 
vance west together. Chen Ying had been secretary to the magistrate 
of Dongyang and was respeaed througjiout the county for his int^rity. 
After the young men there killed their magistrate, several thousands of 
men banded together and looked for a leader. Finding no one suitable, 
they approached Chen Ying. He decimal with the excuse that he lacked 
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ability, but they finally prevailed on him to take charge and some twenty 
thousand men of the oounty followed him. Then the young men wanted 
to set him up as their king and form a black-turbaned rebel force of 
their own. 

Chen Yingfs mother told him, “Since I married into your family, I 
have never heard that any of your ancestors ever attained noble rank. It 
is not safe to win fame overnight: you would do better to serve as a 
subordinate. Then if all goes well, you will be made a marquis; if things 
go badly, you can easily escape because you are not known to all.” 

So Chen Ying did not venture to become king. “The Xiang family 
has produced generals for several generations,” he told his officers. 
“They are well known in Chu. If we want to revolt, we must have 
them on our side. XJTith the help of such a distinguished family, Qin can 
certainly be destroyed.” 

They took his advice and put their troops under Xiang liang’s 
command. After Xiang Liang crossed the Rivet Huai, Ying Bu^ and 
General Pu also came over to him with their men. The army, now 
nearly seventy thousand strong, encamped at Xiapi. 

Meanwhile Qin Jia had made JingJu king of Chu and stationed his 
troops east of Pengcheng to block Xiai^ Liang’s way. 

“Chen She was the first to rise,” said Xiang Liang to his officers. 
“But since his defeat we do not know what has become of him. 
Now Qin Jia has turned against him and made JingJu king. This is vile 
treachery!” 

He led his men against Qin Jia and put him to Xiang Liang 

pursued him to Huling, where Qin Jia turned to gjve batde. At the end 
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of the day Qin Jia was dead and his men had surrendered. JingJu fled 
and perished in the land of Liang. 

Xiang Liang took over Qin Jia’s army and camped at Huling be¬ 
fore marching west 

By now the Qin army led by Zhang Han had reached Li. Xian g 
Liang sent his generals Zhu Jishi and the lord of Yufan against him; but 
die lord of Yufan was killed and Zhu Jishi’s army, routed, retreated to 
Huling. Xiang Liang led his men to Xue and killed Zhu Jishi. He had 
sent Xiang Yu to storm, Xiang Yu put all the defenders to the sword 
before going back to report to Xiang Liang. 

When Xiang Liang heard for certain that Chen She was dead, he 
summoned his generals to Xue for a council. By this time Liu Bang, 
who had risen in Pei, had joined him. 

Fan Zeng of Juchao, a man of seventy who held no public office, 
was a good strategist Now he went to offer advice to Xiang liang 
saying, “Chen She deserved to falL Of the six kingdoms conquered by 
Qin, Chu was the most blameless. Ever since King Huai went to Qin 
and failed to return, the people of Chu have never ceased to mourn 
him. That is why Nangong of Chu said, “So long as three households 
are left in Chu, she will be the land to overthrow Qin. ’ But when Chen 
She rebelled, he set himself up as king instead of one of the House of 
Chu; thus his power was short-lived. Once you took up arms in the 
east, men of power in Chu raced to put themselves under your 
command, because you come of a line of generals of Chu and have it 
in your power to restore the royal house.” 
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These words convinced Xiang Liar^ who had a search made for 
the late Kir^ Huai’s grandson Xin, who turned out to be herding sheep 
among the common people, and set him up as King Hu^ of Chu to 
satisfy popular feeling. Chen Ying was appointed his chief minister and 
given five counties as his fief. King Huai’s capital was Xuyi. Xiang liang 
himself took the tide lord of Wuxin. 

Some months later he led his army against Kangfu, then joined 
forces with Tian Rong of Qi and Marshal Sima Longju to relieve Donga, 
routing the forces of Qin there. Then Tian Rong led his troops back to 
Qi and drove away King Jia, who fled to Chu. His chief minister Tian 
Jiao fled to Zhaa Tian Jiao’s yoxinger brother Tian Jian, a former gen¬ 
eral of Qi, remained in Zhao, not daring to return. Then Tian Rong 
made Fu, son of Tian Dan, king of Qi. After defeating the forces of 
Qin at Donga, Xiang Liang set out in pursuit of them and sent several 
envoys to urge the generals of Qi to advance west with him. 

Tian Rong’s answer was, “We will send troops only if you kill Tian 
Jia and the king of Zhao kills Tian Jiao and Tian Jiaa” 

‘Tian Jia is the king of a friendly state who turned to us in time of 
need,” objected Xiang Liang. ‘It would not be right to kill him.” Nei¬ 
ther would the king of Zhao kill the odier two men to please Qi. So Qi 


sent no troops to aid Chu. 

Xiang Liang dispatched Liu Bang and Xiar^ Yu to attack Cher^- 
yang. They slaughtered all the defenders and advanced west to defeat 
the Qin army east of Puyang. When the Qin forces withdrew into 
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Puyang, liu Bang and Xiang Yu attacked Dingtao but failed to take it 
They marched west and occupied all the districts up to Yongqiu, where 
they inflicted another crushing defeat on the forces of Qin and be¬ 
headed Li You. They turned back to attack Waihuang, but could not 
take it 

Meanwhile Xiang Liang had set out from Donga and marched 
northwest to Dingtao, where once again he defeated the forces of 
Qin; and now that Xiang Yu and the others had beheaded li You, he 
began to imderestimate Qin and to grow arrog^t. 

Song Yi warned him, “A general who is arrogant and soldiers who 
slack off after a victory are sure to be defeated. Now your troops are 
taking it easy while the Qin army grows stronger every day. I am wor¬ 
ried to think what will become of you.” 

Xiang T iang paid no attention, but sent Song Yi as his envoy to Qi. 
On the way Song Yi met Qi’s envoy. Lord Xian of Gaoling. 

“Are you going to see the lord of Wuxin (Xiang Liang)?” he asked 

him. 

The other replied, “I am.” 

‘1 can tell you,” said Song Yi, “riiat the lord of Wuxin is sure to be 
defeated. If you travel slowly, you may escape with yom life. If you 
hurry, you will run into trouble.” 

All Qin’s men were mobilized to reinforce Zhang Han, who at¬ 
tacked and routed the Chu army at Dingtao and killed Xiang Liang. 

Liu Bar^ and Xiang Yu had left Waihuang to atteck Chenliu, but 
the city was stubbornly defended and could not be taken. So they took 
counsel together. “Now that Xiang Dang’s army has been routed, our 
men are scared,” they said. They decided to go east with Lti Chen’s 
troops. Lii Chen encamped east of Pengcheng, Xiang Yu west of 
Pengcheng and Du Bai^ at Dang. 
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After defeating Xiang Liang, Zhang lian thougjit he had nothing 
to fear from the other Chu forces. He crossed the Yellow River to 
attack Zhao and routed its army completely. Zhao Xie, the king of 
Zhao, fled with his general Oien Yu and his chief minister Zhang Er to 
the city of Julu. Zhang Han ordered Wang Li and She Jian to besiege 
the city, while he stationed his own army to the south and constructed 
a fortified road to supply them with grain. The Zhao commander 
Chen Yu camped with several tens of thousands of men north of the 
city. This force was known as die Army North of the River. 

After the defeat of the Chu army at Dingtao, King Huai of Chu 
took fright and moved from Xuyi to Pengcheng, where he combined 
the forces of Xiang Yu and Lu Chen under his own command. He 
appointed Lii Chen his chief commissary and his father Lu Qing prime 
minister. liu Bang he made governor of Dang and marquis of Wuan, 
in command of the troops of Dang. 

Lord Xian of Gaoling, Qi’s envoy whom Song Yi had once met 
and who was in the Chu army, informed King Huai, “Song Yi pre¬ 
dicted the lord of Wuxin’s defeat, and a few days later his army was 
indeed routed. Here is a man who understands warfare, who foresees 
defeat before a battle is fou^t” 

King Huai summoned Song Yi for a talk and was so impressed 
that he appointed him commander-in-chief to rescue Zhao, and made 
Xiang Yu the duke of Lu and his second in command with Fan Zeng 
as third in command. All the otiier generals took orders from Song Yi, 
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whose title was Lord Chief Marshal. They marched to Anyang and 
camped there for forty-six days without advancing. 

“I hear that Qin is besieging the king of Zhao at Julu,” said Xiang 
Yu. “If we cross the river quickly and attack from outside while the 
men of Zhao strike from within, we are bound to defeat the Qin 
army.” 

“No,” objected Song Yi. “A gadfly which can sting a bull may not 
be able to kill a flea. Now Qin is attacking Zhao. If her men win they 
will be exhausted and we can take advantage of their weakness. If they 
lose we can march west with sounding drums and will certainly defeat 
them. Better let Qin and Zhao fight it out first In feats of arms I am 
no match for you, but in strategy you are no match for me.” 

Then he issued this order to the troops: “Any man who is fierce as 
a tiger, stubborn as a sheep, greedy as a wolf, or disobedient to orders, 
will lose his head.” 

He appointed his son Song Xiang chief minister to the king of Qi 
and saw him to Wuyan, where he gave a banquet The day was raw, a 
heavy rain was fallin g, and the men were hungry and cold. 

Xiang Yu reflected, “Instead of hitting out hard at Qin, he has 
made us stay here all this time without moving The harvest has failed, 
the people are destitute, and for lack of grain our men are eating taros 
and beans; yet he holds a great banquet! Instead of leading our troops 
across the river to get food from Zhao and join forces with Zhao to 
attack the enemy, he claims he is waiting for Qin to be exhausted. In 
feet, Qin is so powerful that if she attacks the newly formed state of 
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Zhao, she is boxind to defeat it Once Zhao falls, Qin will grow even 
stronger. There will be no exhaustion for us to profit by. Besides, our 
men have recendy been defeated, our king sits uneasy on his throne and 
has put all the resources of the kingdom at the command of Song 
Yi. Our whole country’s future is at stake. Yet instead of caring for 
his troops. Song Yi attends m private affairs. He is betraying our coun- 

- 99 

try. 

So one morning when he went to pay his respects to the marshal 
he entered Song Yi’s tent and cut off his head. Coming out he an¬ 
nounced to the army, “Song "Yi was plotting with Qi against our state. 
King Huai sent me secret orders to execute him.” 

At this all the generals were awed into submission. “Your family 
first established our state,” they said. “Now you have killed a traitor.” 
They made Xiang Yu dieir acting commander-in-chief and sent men to 
Qi to capture and kill Song Yi’s son. General Huan Chu was sent to 
report this to King Hxiai, who appointed Xiang Yu as commander-in¬ 
chief with the lord of Dangyang and General Pu under him. 

By killing the Lord Chief Marshal Song Yi, Xiang Yu struck terror 
into the whole of Chu and his fame spread to other states. He sent the 
lord of Dangyang and General Pu across the river with twenty thou¬ 
sand men to raise the siege of Julu. As they met with litde success, Chen 
Yu asked for reinforcements. Thereupon Xiang Yu led his entire force 
across the river. They sank all their boats, smashed their cooking vessels, 
burned their huts, and carried only three day’s rations with them to 
show their determination to fi^t to the death and never to turn back. 
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They besieged Wang Li’s troops, fought nine batdes with the Qin army, 
cut its supply route and defeated it utterly. The Qin general Su Jiao was 
killed, Wang li captured, and She Jian who refused to surrender per¬ 
ished in the fire. 

By now the army of Chu outmatched all others. Ten or more 
armies from different states had entrenched themselves outside Julu to 
rescue the city, but none had dared take the field. When Chu attacked 
Qin, the others watched from their ramparts. Each soldier of Chu was 
a match for ten of the enemy. Their war-cries rent the sky, striking 
terror into the hearts of all who heard them. Thus when they defeated 
Qin and Xiang Yu summoned the other generals to his camp, they 
entered on their knees and none dared look up. Then Xiang Yu be¬ 
came commander-in-chief of the forces of these different states and 
their leaders took orders from him. 

Zhang Han’s army at Jiyuan and Xiang Yu’s army south of the 
River Zhang confronted each other for some time without fighting. 
Because the Qin army had several times retreated, the Second Em¬ 
peror sent an envoy to censure Zhang Haa Then the latter dispatched 
his secretary Sima Xin in alarm to Xianyang to ask for instructions. 
Three days Sima Xin waited outside the palace gate, but Zhao Gao 
would not see him as he did not trust him. At that Sima Xin was afiaid 
and returned to the army by a differet route. The pursuers Zhao Gao 
sent after him failed to overtake him. 
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trol there is nothing we can do. If we figjit and win, he will envy our 
success. Ifwe lose, he will have us killed. I hope you will think this over 
carefully.” 

Qien Yu sent Zhang Han a letter, saying: 

“When Bai Qi was a general of Qin, he conquered Yan and Ying 
in the south and wiped out the army of the lord of Mafii in the north. 
He captured cities and territories past counting yet at last he was or¬ 
dered to die. Meng Tian, another general of Qin, drove away the Huns 
in the north and extended the territory of his state by several thousand 
square li\ yet in the end his head was cut off at Yangzhou. Why was 
this? Because their achievements were too great for Qin to reward with 
fiefs large enough; hence some legal pretext was found for their execu¬ 
tion.” 

“Now you have been a general of Qin for three years and lost 
hundreds of thousands of men, while rebellions in the different states 
are becoming more frequent Zhao Gao has deceived and flattered the 
emperor so long that now the position is desperate he wants to make 
you a scapegoat to avoid being executed himself. He will take away 
your command to save his own skin. 

‘Y^ou have long been absent from the capital and have many en¬ 
emies at court You will be executed whether you win battles or not. 
Besides, Qin is destined to fall — wise and foolish alikp can see that. 
Now you have no voice in the government, and if you remain at the 
front you wiU soon have no country of your owa Alone and unfriended 
you are, alas, doomed! Why not turn your army back and ally with the 
other states to attack Qin and divide the empire between you? Then 
you can be a king and reign supreme. This is surely better than dying by 
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the axe and bringing destruction upon your own wife and children.” 

Zhang Han beg^ to waver and secretly sent his officer Shi Cheng 
as an envoy to seek for some agreement with Xiang Yu. Before m 
agreement was reached, Xiang Yu dispatched General Pu with troops 
to cross Sanhu ford by night to the south bank of the River Zhang, 
where Pu attacked and defeated the army of Qin. Then Xiang Yu led 
his entire force against the Qin troops on the bank of die River Yu and 
completely routed them. When Zhang Han sent another envoy to seek 
for an agreement, Xiang Yu summoned his officers to discuss the matter. 

“Our food supply is low,” he said. “We had better accept his offer.” 

When his officers approved, Xiang Yu appointed a time to meet 
Zhang Han on the ruins of the old capital of Yin south of the River 
Huan, and there they reached an agreement Zhang Han told Xiang Yu 
with tears what Zhao Gao had done, and Xiang Yu made him king of 
Yong and kept him in the Chu army. His secretary Sima Xin was ap¬ 
pointed marshal of the Qin troops to lead them ahead of the main 
army to Xin’an. 

Before this, the frontier garrisons conscripted from the eastern states 
had often received rou^ treatment at the hands of the soldiers of Qin 
when they passed through their territory. Now that the Qin forces had 
surrendered, the triumphant soldiers of the other states took their re¬ 
venge by treating them as slaves and captives, humiliating and abusing 
them. 

The men of Qin whispered among themselves, “Our commander 
Zhang Han tricked us into surrendering. If we enter the Pass and con¬ 
quer Qin, well and good. But if we fail, they will send us east as cap- 
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lives and Qin will kill our parents, wives and children.” 

Xiang Yu’s generals heard this talk and reported it, whereupon he 
summoned the lord of Dangyang and General Pu. “Qin’s officers and 
men are still a large force,” he said, “and in djeir hearts they have not 
submitted to us. Once inside the Pass, any disobedience would be 
dangerous. Before we enter Qin we had better kill them all but Zhang 
Han, Sima Xin his secretary, and Dong Yi his lieutenant” 

So the Chu army attacked by nigjit and massacred more than two 
hundred thousand Qin troops south of Xin’an. 

They advanced conquering the land of Qin till they found their 
way barred by a force defending the Hangu Pass, which they were 
unable to storm. When word came that Liu Bang, lord of Pei, had 
already taken Xianyang, Xiang Yu flew into a passion. He made the 
lord of Dangyang and others storm the Pass and followed them to a 
place west of the River Xi. 

Liu Bang’s army was now at Bashang. Before he could meet with 
Xiang Yu, his left marshal Cao Wushang sent Xiang Yu this message: 
“The lord of Pei intends to be king inside the Pass, with Ziying^ as his 
prime minister. He will keep all the jewels and treasures for himself.” 

In a rage Xiang Yu swore, “Tomorrow I shall feast my men, and 
then we will attack and smash Liu Bang’s army!” 

Xiang Yu then had four hundred thousand men encamped at 
Hongmen near Xinfen^ and Liu Bang had one hundred thousand at 


Bashang. 


Fan Zeng also told Xiang Yu, “When the lord of Pei was living 
east of the mountains, he was greedy for wealdi and fond of beautiful 
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women; but since entering the Pass he has taken neiriier loot nor women. 
This shows that he aims high. I sent men to watth the heavenly signs 
above his camp. They are off all colours and shaped like dragons and 
tigers — the signs of a Son of Heaven. You must lose no time in 
attacking him!” 

Xiang Yu’s unde Xiang Bo, the vice-chancellor of Chu, was a fiiend 
of Zhang Iriang, marquis of Liu, then in the service of Liu Bang. 
Xiang Bo galloped in secret to Liu Bang’s camp that ni^t to visit Zhang 
Liang and tell him what had happened. He urged Zhang Liang to go 
away with him. 

“Othewisc you will perish!” he warned him. 

But Zhang Uang repUed, “The king of Han" C403B.C.-230B.C.) 
sent me here with the lord of Pei. It would not be ri^t to desert him 
in the hour of danger. I must report this to him.” 

He went in and related everything to liu Bang. 

“What shall I do?” asked Liu Bang in great alarm. 

“Who advised you to take this course?” inquired Zhang Liang. 

“A fool of a scholar advised me to hold the Pass and not let 
the others in, for then I should be able to rule all Qin. I followed his 
plan.” 

“Do you think, my lord, that your troops can stand up to Xiang 
Yu?” 

“Of course not,” answered Liu Bang after a pause. “But what 
shall I do?” 

“Let me tell Xiang Bo that the lord of Pei dares not oppose Xiang 
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“How do you happen to know Xiang Bo?” 

“We became acqtiainted in the time of Qin, and I saved Xiang Bo’s 
life once when he killed a man. Now that we are in danger, he was 
good enough to come and warn me.” 

“Which of you is the elder?” 

“He is.” 

“Please ask him in. I shall treat him as I would an elder brother.” 

Zhang Liar^ brought Xiang Bo in to see Liu Bang, who offered 
him a goblet of wine, drank a toast to him, and pledged to link their 
families by marriage. 

“Since I came through the Pass, I have not touched so much as a 
hair,” he declared. ‘1 have made a register of officials and dtbcns and 
sealed up the treasuries undl the commander’s arrival. I have sent offic¬ 
ers to guard the Pass to prevent bandits going through it and to be 
ready for any emergency. Night and day I have been awaiting the 
commander. How dare I rebel against him? Please make it clear to him 
that I could not be so ungrateful” 

Xiang Bo agreed to do so, adding, “You must come early tomor¬ 
row morning to apologize in person to Lord Xiang Yu.” 

This Liu Bang promised to do. 

Then Xiang Bo went back by night m Xiang Yu’s camp and told 
him aU Liu Bang had said. 

“If the lord of Pei had not conquered Qin, you would not 
have been able to enter,” he pointed out. “It is wrong to attack a 
man who has done you so great a service. You had better treat him 
handsomely.” 

Xiang Yu agreed. 
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The next day Liu Bang, followed by some hundred horsemen, 
came to Xiang Yu’s camp at Hongmen and made his apologies. 

“I, your humble servant, joined with you to attack Qin,” he said. 
“You fougjit north of die Yellow River while I fou^t south. I had not 
expected to be the first to enter the Pass and conquer Qin, so that we 
meet again here. Now some evil-minded man has been sowing doubt 
in your mind.” 

‘It was your own officer Cao Wushang,” replied Xiang Yu. “Oth¬ 
erwise such a thing would never have occurred to me.” 

Xiang Yu invited fiu Bang to stay for a banquet He and Xiang Bo 
sat facing east, the patriarch Fan Zeng faced south; Liu Bang faced 
north and Zhang lian^ who was in attendance upon him, faced west 
Several times Fan Zeng shot Xiang Yu meaningful glances and three 
times, as a hint, raised his jade jue? But Xiang Yu did not respond. 
Finally Fan Zci^ rose and went out Summoning Xiang Zhuang, he 
said: 

“Our lord is too kind-hearted. Go in, drink a toast and offer to 
perform a sword dance. Then strike the lord of Pei down where he 
sits. If you don’t do this, we will all end up his captives.” 

Xiang Zhuang went in to offer a toast, after which he said, “Our 
prince is drinking with the lord of Pei, but we have no entertainers in 
the army. May I perform a sword dance?” 

“Very well,” said Xiang Yu. 

Xiang Zhuang drew his sword and began the dance, and Xiang Bo 
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followed suit, shielding Liu Bang with his body so that Xiang Zhuang 
could not strike him. 

Zhang Liang went out to the gate of the camp to see Fan Kuai, 
who asked, “How are things in there?’' 

“Touch and go,” replied Zhang Liang “Xiang Zhuang has drawn 
his sword to dance. He means to kill the lord of Pei.” 

“Tlus is senous!” said Fan Kuai. “Ijct me go in and have it out with 
him.” 

Sword and shield in hand he entered the gate. Guards with crossed 
halberds tried to bar the way, but he chaiged and knocked them down 
with his tilted shield. Bursting into the tent, he lifted the curtain and 
stood facing west, glaring at Xiang Yu. His hair bristled, his eyes nearly 
started from his head. Xiang Yu raised himself on one knee and reached 
for his sword. 

“Who is this stranger?” he asked. 

“This is the lord of Pei’s bodyguard, Fan Kuai,” answered Zhang 
Liang. 

“Stout fellow!” said Xiang Yu. “Give him a stoup of wine.” 

Wine was poured and presented to Fan Kuai, who bowed his 
thanks and straightened up to drink it standing. 

“Give him a leg of pork,” directed Xiang Yu. 

A raw leg of pork was given to Fan Kuai, who set his shield up¬ 
side down on the ground, placed the pork on it, carved it with his 
sword and began to eat. 

“Stout fellow!” cried Xiang Yu. “Can you drink any more?” 

“I am not afraid of death; why should I refuse a drink?” retorted 
Fan Kuai. “The king of Qin had the heart of a tiger or a wolf. He 
killed more men than one could count and tortured others cruelly. So 
the whole world revolted against him. King Hum promised his gener- 
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als that the first to conquer the land of Qin and enter its capital should 
be its king. Now the lord of Pei has conquered Qin and taken Xianyang. 
But he has not touched anything. He sealed up the palaces, withdrew 
his troops to Bashang to wait for you, and sent men to guard the Pass 
against bandite and other emergencies. Yet though he has laboured so 
hard and achieved so much, you do not reward him with noble rank 
but listen to worthless talk and decide to kill this hero. This is to go on 
in the way that led to the downfall of Qin. Please do not act like this. 
Your Majesty.” 

Xiang Yu could not answer. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

Fan Kuai took a seat next to Zhang Liang. Presently Liu Bang got 
up and went out to the privy, beckoning Fan Kuai to go with him. 
Xiang Yu ordered his lieutenant Chen Ping to call him back. 

“I’ve come out widiout taking leave,” said Liu Bang. “What shall I 
do?” 

“Where big issues are at stake you cannot trouble about trifles,” 
said Fan Kuai. “In matters of consequence you cannot observe the 
minor courtesies. They are the chopper and board, we the fish and 
meat Why should we take our leave?” 

So Liu Bang started off, telling Zhang Liang to stay behind to 
make his excuses. 

“What gifts did you bring with yoti, my lord?” asked 21hang Liang. 

“A pair of white jade discs for Lord Xiang Yu, and a pair of jade 
wine cups for the patriarch Fan Zeng. Seeing how angry they were, I 
dared not present them. Will you please do so for me?” 

‘Wery good, my lord,” said Zhang Liang. 
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Now Xiang Yu’s camp was at Hongpicn and liu Bang’s at Bashang 
some forty k away. Leaving his chariot and retinue, Liu Bang rode off 
alone, followed on foot by Fan Kuai, Xiahou Ying, Jin Qiang and Ji 
Xin, who carried swords and shields. Skirting Mount Li, they took a 
short cut to Zhiyang. 

“By dtis route it is only twenty B to my camp,” Liu Bang had told 
Zhang Liang. “Wait until you think I have got there before you go back 
in.” 

When enough time had passed for him to reach his troops, Zhang 
Liang went in to apologize for him. 

“The lord of Pei had too much to drink and was unable to take his 
leave,” he said. “He asked your humble servant to present this pair of 
white jade discs to Your Lordship and this pair of jade wine cups to 
the Patriarch.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Xiang Yu. 

“Knowing that yovir Lordship meant to censure him, he left alone. 
He must be in his camp by now.” 

Xiang Yu accepted the discs and placed them on his mat. But Fan 
Zeng put the jade cups on the ground, drew his sword and smashed 
them to pieces. 

“Bah!” he cried. “Advice is wasted on a fooL The lord of Pei will 
wrest your empire from you and take us all captive.” 

As soon as Liu Bang reached his canip, he had Cao Wushang 
executed. 

A few days later Xiang Yu led his troops west, massacred die citi¬ 
zens of Xianyang, killed Ziying, the last king of Qin who had 
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surrendered, and set fire to the Qin palaces. The conflagration raged 
for three whole months. Having looted the dty and sei 2 ed the women 
there, he started east. 

Someone advised him, “The r^on inside the Pass is surrounded 
by mountains and rivers which form natural barriers, and the soil is 
fertile. You could make this your capital and rule supreme.” 

But now the Qin palaces were destroyed by fire and Xiang Yu 
longed to go back to his home in the east. 

“What use are wealth and rank if you do not go home?” he retorted. 
“That is like wearing embroidered clothes at ni^t when nobody can 
see you.” 

“They say the men of Chu are apes with hats on,” observed a wit 
later. “It’s really true.” 

When Xiang Yu heard this, he had the man thrown into a boiling 
cauldron. 

Xiang Yu sent a messenger to report to King Huai. 

“Let it be as we agreed,” replied the king. 

Then King Huai received the title of Righteous Emperor. Xiang 
Yu, who wished to be a king, first made the other generals and minis¬ 
ters kings. 

‘When the revolt broke out, we set up the descendants of differ¬ 
ent royal houses as a temporary measure to attack Qin,” he said. ‘We 
are the ones, however, who took up arms, started the revolt and risked 
our lives on the battlefield for three years until Qin was overthrown 
and the empire pacified. The Righteous Emperor has done nothing. 
Let us divide up his land and make ourselves kings.” 

The generals agreed to this and they divided the empire, making 
diemselves lords and kings. 

Xiang Yu and Fan Zeng suspected that Liu Bang meant to seize the 
whole realm. But having settled flieir dispute with him, they hesitated to 
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break their word for fear the other leaders migjit not support them. So 
they plotted togedier saying, “The lands of Ba and Shu are mountain¬ 
ous and impassable. That is where all the exiles used to be sent by Qin.” 
Then, announcing that Ba and Shu were also inside the Pass, they made 
Liu Bang king of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) to rule over Ba, Shu and 
Han 2 hong, with his capital at Nanzheng. And Qin was divided into 
three kingdoms under the Qin generals who had surrendered, as buffer 
states against Han. 

Xiang Yu made Zhang Han long of Yong to rule over the territory 
west of Xianyang with his capital at Feiqiu. His secreytary Sima Xin, the 
former gaoler of Yueyang who had helped Xiang Liai^, was also 
made a kir^. So was the army commander Dong Yl, who had advised 
Zhang Han to surrender to Xiang Yu. 

Sima Xin became king of Sai, ruling over the territory east of 
Xianyang as far as the Yellow River, with his capital at Yueyang. Dong 
Yi was made king of Di to rule Shangjun Province with his capital at 
Gaonu. King Bao of Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) was sent west to be king 
of West Wei, ruling over Hedong with his capital at Pingyang. Shen 
Yang of Xiaqiu, Zhang Er’s favourite who had conquered the prov¬ 
ince of Henan and surrendered to the Chu army by the river, was 
made king of Henan with his capital at Luoyang. King Cheng of Han 
(403B.C.-230RC.) remained where he was, with Yangzhai as his capital. 
Sima Ang, a general of Zhao who had conquered Henei and won 
several victories, was made king of over Henei with his capital at 
Chaoge. King Xie of Zhao was transferred to be king of Dai. Zhang 
Er, the able chief minister of Zhao who had accompanied the Chu 
army through die Pass, W3S made king of Changshan ruling over Zhao 
with his capital at Xiangguo. 
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Yir^ Bu, lord of Dangyang, who had proved the bravest general 
of the rViii army, was made king of Jiujiang with his capital at Liu. Wu 
Rui, lord of Po, who had led the Bai Yue tribesmen as reinforcements 
to the feudal princes and followed Xiang Yu through the Pass, was 
made king of Hengshan with his capital at Zhu. Gong Ao, the Rigji- 
teous Emperor’s minister who had led troops gainst Nanjun and won 
many victories, was made king of Linjiang with his capital at Jian^ing. 

Han Guang, king of Yan, was transferred to be king of Liaodong. 
The Yan general Zang Tu, who had joined the Chu forces to rescue 
Zhao and accompanied Xiang Yu througji the Pass, was made king of 
Yan with his capital at Qi. Tian Fu, king of Qi, was transferred to be 
king of Jiaodong. The Qi general Tian Du, who had joined the Chu 
forces to rescue Zhao and accompanied Xiang Yu through the Pass, 
was made king of Qi with his capital at Linzi. 

Then there was Tian An, grandson of the former king of Qi, who 
\ras coquered by Qin. When Xiang Yu crossed the river to rescue Zhao, 
Tian An took several cities north of the River Ji and came over to 
Xiang Yu with his forces. He was therefore made king of Jibei, with his 
capital at Boyang. 

Tian Rong, who had often disobeyed Xiang Liang’s orders and 
refused to aid Chu against Qin, was g?ven no tide. Though Chen Yu, 
lord of Cheng’an, had abandoned his commander’s seal and refused 
to follow Xiang Yu into the Pass, he was known to be a talented man 
who had served Zhao well. When it was learned that he was at Nanpi, 
he was given diree adjacent counties. Md Juan, a general under the lord 
of Po who had many bold deeds to his credit, recdved a fief of one 
hundred thousand households. As for Xiang Yu, he set himself up as 
Overlord of West Chu, with nine provinces as his kingdom and 
Pengcheng as his capital. 
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In the fourth month of the first year of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.),'* the 
various kings withdrew their ccoops and returned to their own countries. 
When Xiang Yu reached his kingdom, he gave orders for the removal 
of the Righteous Emperor, saying, “In ancient times an emperor who 
had one thousand square U of terrimry ahi^ys lived on the upper reaches 
of a river.” His envoy told the emperor to move to the district of 
Chen in Changsha, and kept urging him to go till one by one the 
emperor’s ministers left him. Then Xiang Yu secredy ordered the kings 
of Hengshan and linjiang to attack and kill the emperor on the river. 

As King Cheng of Han (403B.C.-230B.C.) had won no victories, 
Xiang Yu prevented his return to his kingdom by taking him to 
Pengcheng. There, having degraded him to rank of a marquis, he killed 
him. When Zang Tu went to his state of Yan, he tried to drive away the 
former king, Han Guang, to Liaodong As Han Guang refused to go, 
Zang Tu attacked and killed him at Wuzhong and atmexed his territory. 

When Tian Rong heard that Xiang Yu had removed the king of Qi 
to Jiaodong setting up the Qi ^eral Tlan Du in his stead, he was very 
angry and refused to let Tian Du take up his new position in Qi but 
rose in arms and atacked him. Tian Du fled to the land of Chu. Since 
King Wang Shi was afraid of Xiang Yu, he fled to Jiaodong, his new 
realm. Tian Rong pursed him in anger and killed him at Jimo. Then 
Tian Rong made himself king of Qi and marched west to attack and 
kill Tian An, king of Jibei. He now ruled over Qi, Jiaodong and Jibei. 
Tian Rong gave Peng Yue a commander’s seal and ordered him to 
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revolt in the land of Wei. Chen Yu also sent Zhang Tong and Xia Yue 
in secret to advise him. 

“Xiang Yu has not divided the country fairly,” they said. “He has 
made all the former kings rulers of poor lands, but made his generals 
and ministers kings of rich districts. He drove the former king of 
Zhao north to the land of Dal We do not think this is right. Now we 
hear Your Highness has taken up arms, unable to endure this injustice. 
We hope you will lend us troops to attack Changshan and restore the 
king of Zhao. We will gladly serve as your bulwark.” 

Tian Rong agreed and sent troops to the land of Zhaa Chen Yu 
mobilized the men of lus three counties and toother they attacked 
Changshan and touted Zhang Er, who fled to Han (206B.C.-8A.D.). 
Then Chen Yu welcomed back the former king of Zhao from Dai, 
and the king made Chen Yu king of Dai. 

At this time, the Han army turned back and conquered the three 
kingdoms of Yong, Sai and Di. When Xiang Yu heard that the king of 
Han had gained control of all the land within the Pass and was about 
to march east, and that Qi and Zhao had rebelled, he was very angry. 
He made Zheng Chang, former governor of Wu, king of Han (403B. 
C.-230B.C.) to repel the king of Han’s ad^wlcc, and ordered Jiao the 
lord of Xiao and others to attack Peng Yue. But Peng Yue defeated 
them. 

The king of Han P06B.C.-8A.D.) dispatched Zhang Liang to con¬ 
quer Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), and he wrote to Xiang Yu saying, ‘The 
king of Han has not received the territory promised him within the 
Pass. As soon as the agreement is carried out, he will halt and not 
advance any further east” He also sent Xiang Yu letters showing that 
Tian Rong and Peng Yue meant to revolt, that Qi would ally with Zhao 
to overthrow Chu. 
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Then instead of ad^^cing west, Xiang Yu proceeded north to 
attack Qi. He ordere.d Yii^ Bu, the king of Jiujiang, to bring up 
reinforcements; but Ying Bu did not join him on the pretext of illness, 
merely sending a general with several thousand men. Xiang Yu hated 
him for this. 

In the winter of the second year of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.), Xiang 
Yu went north to Qiengyang, where Tian Rong joined batde with him. 
Tian Rong was defeated and fled to Pingyuan, to be killed by the people 
there. Xiang Yu advanced further north, and burned or razed to the 
ground all the suburbs of Qi, massacred Tian Rong’s men who had 
surrendered, and took captive the old and infirm as well as the women. 
He conquered the land up to Beihai, spreading havoc and destruction. 
Then the men of Qi gathered rogether and rebelled. Tian Rong’s younger 
brother, Tian Heng, rallied what was left of the army, numbering tens 
of thousands of men, and raised a revolt at Chengyang Xiang Yu was 
forced to stop and launch several assaults against the city, but he failed 
to take it. 


The following spring, the king of Han advanced east at the head 
of the allied troops of five states, five hundred and sixty thousand 
strong, to attack Chu. When Xiang Yu received word of this, he sent 
his generals to subdue Qi in the north, while he himself led thirty thou¬ 
sand picked troops south through Lu to HuHng. 

In the fourth mondi, the Han soldiers entered Pengcheng sacked 
the dty, seized the women, and gave all their time to carousing. Xiang 

t 

Yu struck at dawn from Xiao in die west and fell upon the Han army 
at Pengcheng in the east. By noon the Han forces were completely 
routed. They fled in disorder to the Gu and Si Rivers, where more than 
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one hundred thousand of them were drowned. The rest retreated soudi 
to the hills, but the army of Chu pursued them to the banks of the 
River Sui, east of LingJji. The Han troops fell back, hard pressed by the 
men of Chu. Some hundred thousand soldiers of Han were cut down 
and their bodies, thrown into the Sui, blocked the flow of the river. 
The pursuers threw three cordons round die king of Han. But just then 
a great wind sprang up from the northwest. It blew down trees and 
houses and raised swirling clouds of sand so that all grew dark and day 
turned into night. This storm beat against the army of Chu and threw 
it into confusion. Their ranks broke, enabling the king of Han to es¬ 
cape with several dozen horsemen. 

The king of Han set out for Pei, meaning to take his family west 
with him. But as Xiang Yu also sent pursuers to Pei, the king’s family 
fled and missed him: On the road he met his son, later Emperor Hui, 
and his dau^ter, later Queen Yuan of Lu, and made them ride in his 
carriage. When the Chu cavalry came hot on their heels, the king in 
desperation pushed his children out; but Xiahou Ying, lord of Teng, 
got down and helped them in again. This happened three times. “No 
matter how hard pressed we are, we cannot drive any faster,” pro¬ 
tested Xiahou Ying. “How can you abandon them?” 

When they had made good dieir escape, the long of Han looked in 
vain for his father and his wife, later Empress Lii. They, cxcorted by 
Shen Yiji, were searching for him when they ran into some Chu troops 
instead. The men of Chu reported their capture to Xiang Yu, who kept 
them in his army. 
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At this rime Empress Lii’s brother, Lii Ze, was in command of liie 
Han troops at Xiayi. There the king of Han went, rallying stragglers on 
the way. By the time he reached Xingyang all his defeated soldiers had 
reassembled. Xiao He also mobilized all the old and weak within the 
Pass who had not been conscripted, and sent them tt> Xingyang Thus 
their army became a force to reckon with again. 

The Chu troops, advancing from Pengcheng, followed up their 
victory and fou^t the Han army south of Xingyang between Jing and 
Suoting. But the men of Han defeated them there, checking their ad¬ 
vance further west 

While Xiang Yu was relieving Pengcheng and pursuing the king of 
Han to Xingyang, Tian Heng was able to reconqure Qi and set up Tian 
Rong’s son, Tian Guang as king there. After Han’s defeat at Pengcheng, 
all the other kings went over to Xiang Ya The king of Han camped at 
Xingyang and constructed a walled road to the Yellow River to convey 
grain from Aocang. 

In the third year of Han, Xiang Yu repeatedly cut this supply route 
so that the Han army ran short of food. The king of Han in alarm 
sued for peace, claiming only the territory west of Xingyang Xiang Yu 
would have agreed, but Fan Zeng marquis of Liyang said, “The Han 
army is easy to crush. If you let them go, you will be sorry later.” So 
Xiang Yu and Fan Zeng hammered at Xingyang 

In this desperate situation the king of Han adopted a plan devised 
by Chen Ping to sow dissension between Xiang Yu and Fan Zeng. 
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When an envoy from Xiang Yu arrived, the king made ready a feast; 
but as it was being served he pretended to show great surprise on 
seeing who the envoy was. 

“I thou^t you were Fan Zeng’s envoy,” he explained. “I see you 
come from Xiang Yu.” 

He had the feast removed and more common fare brought in. 

When the envoy went back and reporred this, Xiang Yu suspected 
Fan Zeng of being in league with Han, and litde by little deprived him 
of his authority. Fan 21eng was very angry. 

“The empire is nearly won,” he said. ‘Your Highness can manage 
alone. Allow me to retire to the ranks.” 

Xiang Yu gave his consent But before Fan Zeng reached Pengcheng 
he had an abscess on his back and died. 

Then Ji Xin, a general of Han, said to the king, “We are in desper¬ 
ate straits, sit. Let me impersonate you te> deceive the Chu army so that 
you may escape.” 

One ni^t the king sent the women of Xingyang together with 
two thousand soldiers out through the east gate, and the Chu troops 
attacked them from all sides. Ji Xin, in the carriage with the yellow 
canopy and the feather pennant on the left, came out to declare, “There 
is no food left in the dty. The king of Han surrenders.” 

While all the Chu soldiers were cheering, the king of Han slipped 
out through the west gate with a few dozen horsemen and fled to 
Chenggaa When Xiang Yu saw Ji Xin, he demanded: “Where is your 
long?” 

“His Majesty had already left,” was the answer. 

Xiang Yu had Ji Xin burned alive. 
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The king of Han had entrusted the defence of Xingyang t» his 
chief counsellor Zhou Ke, Lord Zong and Bao, once king of Wei 
(403B.C.-225B.C.). Zhou Ke and Lord Zong took counsel together 
and said, “A rebel king can hardly be trusted to defend the dty.” There¬ 
upon they killed Bao. 

Then the Chu army stormed the city and captured Zhou Ke alive. 

“If you will serve as my general, I wUl make you a chief marshal 

said Xiang Yu. 

But Zhou Ke swore at him, “Unless you surrender soon, the king 
of Han will capture 5 rou. You are no match for him.” 

In a rage, Xiang Yu had him thrown into the cauldron and killed 
Lord Zong as well. 

After escaping from Xingyang, the king of Han fled south to Wan 
and She. He won over Ying Bu, king of Jiujian^ and raised troops to 
defend Chenggaa 

In the fourth year of Han, Xiai^ Yu laid siege to Chenggaa The 
king fled alone with Lord Teng through the north gate, crossed the 
river and went to Xiuwu to join the army of Zhang Er and Han Xin. 
One by one his generals escaped from Chen^ao and joined him. When 
the Chu army took Chenggao and started westwards, the king of Han 
sent troops to hold Gong and check their advance. 

At this point Peng Yue crossed the river and attacked Donga in 
Chu, killing the Chu general Lord Xue. So Xiang Yu turned east to fi^t 
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Peng Yue. Now that the king of Han had Han Xin’s army, he wanted 
to cross the Yellow River and head south, but on Zheng Zong’s advice 
he stayed in his positions north of the river, sending Liu Jia with troops 
to aid Peng Yue and burn the Chu supplies. In the east Xiang Yu de¬ 
feated Peng Yue and put him to flight 

The king struck across the river and recaptured Chenggao, sta¬ 
tioned his army on Mount Guangwu and drew supplies from Aocang. 
Having conquered the land in the cast, Xiang Yu marched west again. 
He, too, stationed his army opposite Mount Guangwu, confronting 
the forces of Han. This stalemate lasted for some months. 

Meanswhile Peng Yue continued to rebel in Liang and to intercept 
the Chu army’s grain supply, which seriously worried Xiang Yu. He 
had a high scaffold built on which he set the king of Han’s father. 

“Surrender at once, or I shall boil your father alive!” he threatened. 

“Together we received King Huai’s orders and swore to be 
brothers,” replied the king of Han. “That makes my father yours as 
well. If you insist on boiling your own father, do send me a bowl of 
the soup!” 

In a great rage Xiang Yu prepared to kill the old man, but Xang 
Bo reasoned with him saying, “It is not yet setded who will win 
the empire, and a man who aspires to be emperor will not trouble 
about his family. Killin g him could serve no purpose but only make 
for trouble.” 

Xang Yu listened to his advice. 

For a long time Chu and Han had batded yet neither had won a 
decisive victory. The able-bodied men were weary of fighting while 
the old and weak were exhausted by grain transportation. Xang Yu 
made a proposal to the king of Han. 
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“Because of us, the empire has been in a tumult for years. Let us 
settle the issue now by hand-to-hand combat instead of involving all 
diese other men.” 

The king declined wifo a smile. 

“I prefer to fi^t with my wits,” he said, “not with brute force.” 

Then Xiang Yu ordered his best fighters to challenge the men of 
Han to single combat. In the Han army there was a skilled mounted 
archer named Lou Fan, who with his arrows killed each Chu warrior 
after a few roxinds of fighting. Xiang Yu in a fury buckled on armour 
himself and rode out with his halberd tt> do batde. As Lou Fan raised 
his bow, Xiang Yu glared and bellowed so fiercely that the bowman 
dared not meet his eyes or shoot but fled back to the rampart, too 
terrified to take the field again. When the king of Han sent to ask the 
reason and found that this warrior was Xiang Yu himself, he was terrified. 
Xiang Yu called to the king across the lines on Mount Guangwu. The 
king enumerated Xiang Yu’s faults, while Xiang Yu angrily challenged 
him to a fight, but his challenge was not accepted. Then Xiang Yu shot 
him with a crossbow he had concealed, and the king fled, wounded, to 
Chenggao, 

When Xiang Yu learned that Han Xin had conquered the land north 
of the Yellow River, defeated the armies of Qi and Zhao and was 
about to invade Chu, he sent General Longju to attack him. Han Xin 
and Guan Ying, the cavalry commander, struck back and utterly routed 
the Chu army, killing Longju. Han Xin then set himself up as king of 
Qi. 
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Alarmed to hear of General Long Ju’s defeat, Xiang Yu sent Wu 
She, a native of Xuyi, to win Han Xin over, but with no success. 

Meanwhile Peng Yue had r«:onquered Liang and cut the Chu army’s 
supply route. Xiang Yu told his hi^ marshal Cao Jiu, marquis of 
Haichun, and the other generals, “See you defend Chenggao well. If 
the Han army challenges you, do not give battle. Simply stop them 
advancing eastwards. In fifteen days, when I have killed Peng Yue and 
retaken Liang, I shall join you again.” 

He marched east and attacked Chenliu and Waihuang on the way, 
but Waihuang held out against him for several days before it finally 
surrendered. In his rage he ordered all the men above fifteen to be 
taken to the east of the dty, where he meant to have them massacred. 

The thirteen- 5 rcar-old son of the magistrate’s steward went to him 
and said, “Peng Yue forced Waihuang to rebel, and because the city 
was afraid it submitted to him, waiting for Your Hi^iness to come to 
the rescue. But now that you are here you want to butcher our men. 
How can you win the hearts of the people like this? East of here there 
are more than a dozen cities of lian^ and now they will aU be afraid to 
surrender to you.” 

Xiang Yu saw the truth in what this lad said, and pardoned those 
who were to have been massacred. When this became known, ail the 
cities east m Suiyang prompdy surrendered. 

The Han army challenged the Chu troops in Chenggao several 
times, but they would not be drawn. Then men were sent to insult 
them, until after five or six days the high marshal Cao Jiu lost his tern- 
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per and started leading his men across the River SL When half the army 
was across, the men of Han attakced and routed them, capturing all 
the treasure of the kingdom of Chu. The high marshal Cao Jiu, the 
secretary Dong Yi and Sima Xin, king of Sai, killed themselves by the 
river. Cao Jiu, former gaoler of Qi, and Sima Xin, former gaoler of 
Yucyang, had been trusted by Xiang Yu because of the help they had 
once given Xiang Liang. 

At this time Xiang Yu was at Suiyang. When he learned of his 
army’s defeat he led his troops back. The soldiers of Han were besieg¬ 
ing Zhongji Mo east of Xingyang At Xiang Yu’s approach, they with¬ 
drew in fear to the heigjits. 

Now the Han army was strong and had ample supplies, while 
Xiang Yu’s troops were exhausted and had no food. The king of Han 
dispatched Lu Jia to ask Xiang Yu to send his father back, but Xiang Yu 
refused. Then the king sent Lord Hou tt) persuade him. This time Xiang 
Yu agreed to divide the empire into twa The land west of Hon gg ou 
should go to Han, that east of Honggou to Chu. This agreement 
reached, Xiang Ya handed over the king’s father and wife, while all the 
soldiers cheered. The king of Han called Lord Hou the Leveller of 
States, but would not let him appear again. 

“This man is die world’s greatest orator,” he explained. “Wherever 
he goes, he causes kingdoms to fall. That is why I call him the leveller 
of states.” 

After making this agreement, Xiang Yu led his army east. 
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The king of Han prepared to go west, but Zhang Liang and Chen 
Ping advised against this saying, “You now have the greater half of the 
empire and the support of all the states, while the army of Chu is 
exhausted and has no food. Heaven has decreed Xiang Yu’s downfall. 
You should seize this opportunity to crush him. To let Xiang Yu go 
now would be like bringing up a — simply asking for trouble in 
future.” 

The king took their advice. 

In the fifth year of Han, the king pursued Xiang Yu to south of 
Yangxia and stationed his troops there, appointing a date to atttck with 
Han Xin, marquis of Huaiyin, and Peng Yue, marquis of Jiancheng 
But when he reached Guling their armies failed to appear. Xiang Yu 
attacked and defeated the men of Han, who retreated to their ram¬ 
parts and strengthened their defences. 

“The marquiesc have failed me. What shall I do?” the king of Han 
asked 2^ang Liang. 

“Chu is about to be crushed, but Han Xin and Peng Yue have not 
been given fiefs,” replied Zhang Liang. “No wonder they stayed away. 
If you will divide the empire with them, they will come immediately. 
If not, the issue is by no means certain. Give Han Xin the land from 
Chen east to the coast, give Peng Yue the land from Suiyang north to 
Gucheng, so that they will be fighting for themselves. Then Chu can 
easily be defeated.” 

“Very good,” said die king of Han. 

He sent envoys to inform Han Xin and Peng Yue, “If 5 rau join us 
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tx> attack Chu, I will give all the land between Qien and the sea to Han 
Xin, king of Qi, all that between Suiyang and Gucheng to Chancellor 
Pei^ Yue when Xiang Yu is defeated.” 

After the envoys reached them, Han Xin and Peng Yue agreed to 
send troops at once. Han Xin advanced from Qi while Liu Jia led his 
army from Shouchun, took Chengfii and wiped out its defenders. Then 
both forces reached Gaixia. Marshal Zhou Yin also rebelled against 
Xiang Yu and marched from Shu to take Liu and massacre its defenders. 
In addition, the army of Ying Bu, king of Jiujiang, followed the armies 
of IjIu Jia and Peng Yue. These forces converged upon Xiang Yu at 
Gaixia. 

Xiang Yu’s army at Gaixia, with only a handful of troops and ri^t 
out of supplies, was hemmed in by the men of Han and the other 
states. At ni^t he heard the besiegers all about him sing ing Chu songs. 

“Has Han already conquered Chu?” he asked in dismay. “They 
have so many men of Chu with them!” 

He rose that night to drink in his tent. With him was the lovely 
Lady Yu, who followed wherever he went, and Zhui, the swift steed 
which he always rode. Now Xiang Yu chanted a tragic air, setting words 
to it himself: 

My strength uprooted mountains. 

My spirit overtopped the world; 

But the times are against me. 

And Zhui can gallop no more. 

When Zhui can gallop no more 
What can I do? 

And what is to become 
Of Lady Yu? 

He sang this song several times and Lady Yu joined in. Tears coursed 
down his cheeks, while all his followers wept and bowed their heads in 
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Then he mounted his horse and rode into the nig^t with little more 
than eigjit hundred staunch followers. Breaking througji the enemy lines 
to the south, they galloped away. 

By dawn the Han army knew that he had escaped, and the cavalry 
officer Guan Ying was sent with five thousand horsemen in pursuit By 
the time Xiang Yu crossed the River Huai, there were little more than a 
hundred horsemen with him. At Yiniing he lost his way and asked an 
old man in the fields to direct him. “Bear left!” The old man deliber¬ 
ately deceived him, and going left he was bogged down in the marshes 
so that the Han cavalry came up with him. 

So Xiang Yu turned back east to Dongcheng By now only twenty- 
eight horsemen remained with him, while his pursuers numbered sev¬ 
eral thousand. He knew that he could not escape and told his men: 

“It is eight years since I rose in arms. In that time I have fought 
more than seventy battles. I swept all obstacles from my path, con¬ 
quered every foe I attacked, and was never defeated. That is how I 
won the empire. But now suddenly I am hemmed in here. This is 
because Heaven is against me and not because my generalship is at 
fault Today I shall perish here, but for your sake I shall fight gallantly 
and overcome the enemy three times. For you I shall break through 
their lines, kill their commander and cut down their flag, so that you 
may know it is Heaven that has destroyed me, not my generalship that 
is fault” 

He divided his horsemen into four groups, facing in four directions. 
The Han forces had starrounded them on all sides. 

“Watch me kill one of their commanders for you!” he cried. 
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He ordered his men to gallop down in foxir directions and reas¬ 
semble in three groups east of the hilL Then with a mighty battle-cry he 
charged. The Han troops scattered before him and he struck down 
one of their commanders. A cavalry commander named Yang Xi, the 
marquis of Chiquan, pursued him. But Xiang Yu gjared and bellowed 
at him so fiercely that Yang Xi’s horse bolted and fled, terrified, for 
several L 

Xiang Yu rejoined his men, who by now had reassembled in three 
groups. The Han forces, not knowing which group he was in, divided 
into three to surround them again. Once more Xiang Yu chared througji 
their lines and killed a military tribune as well as several dozen men. 
When he rallied his followers again, he had lost only two of them. 

“How was that?” he asked. 

His men bowed and replied, ‘'You were as good as your word. 
Your Majesty.” 

Xiang Yu now considered crossing the River Wujiang and going to 
the east of the Yangtse. The station master there had a boat moored 
and waiting “There is not much land east of the Yangtse,” he said to 
Xiang Ya ‘3ut a thousand square & and several hundred thousand men 
are enough for a kingdom. You must cross quickly. Your Highness! 
Mine is die only boat here. When the Han army comes, they will not be 
able to cross.” 

“Heaven is against me,” replied Xiang Yu with a laugh. "What use 
is it to cross the river? Besides, I once crossed the Yangtse and went 
west with ei^t thousand young men from the east, but now I have 
come back alone. Even if the elders made me king out of pity, how 
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could I face them again? Thou^ they said nothing, how could I hold 
up my head?” He turned to the stadon master. “I can see you are a 
worthy man. For five years I have ridden this horse, sweeping all be¬ 
fore me, often galloping a thousand H in one day. I cannot bear to kill 
him. I give him to you.” 

He ordered his men to dismount for hand-to-hand combat Xiang 
Yu alone killed several hundred men of Han and was wounded some 
dozen times. Then, turning to see the cavalry officer Lii Matong, he 
exclaimed: 

‘Isn’t that ray old friend Lu?” 

Lii Matong, facing him, pointed him out to Wang Yi. 

“There is Xiang Yu!” 

Xiang Yu said, “I hear the king of Han has offered a reward of a 
thousand gold pieces and a fief of ten thousand families for my head. 
Let me do you a good turn!” With that he cut his own throat. 

Wang Yi seized his head, while the other horsemen trampled and 
jostled each other for his body — several dozen of them fought and 
killed each other. Finally a cavalryman of the guard, Yang Xi, the cav¬ 
alry marshal Lii Matong, and the knights Lii Sheng and Yang Wu se¬ 
cured one limb each. When the five of them fitted the limbs together, 
it was seen that they were indeed those of Xiang Yu, and the fief was 
divided among them. iJi Matong was made marguis of Zhongshui, 
Wang Yi marquis of Duyan, Yang Xi marquis of Chiquan, Yang Wu 
marquis of Wufang, and Lu Sheng marquis of Nieyang. 

After Xiang Yu’s death aU the districts in Chu surrendered except 
Lu. The king of Han prepared to muster the troops of the whole 
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country to massacre the inhabitants. But because they had proved lo)al 
and ready to die for their master, Xiang Yu’s head was displayed to 
them. And thereupon the elders of Lu surrendered. 

As King Huai of Chu had made Xiang Yu lord of Lu and this 
district was the last to surrender after his death, Xiang Yu was btiried at 
Gucheng with the rites befitting the lord of Lu. The king of Han, 
before leaving, conducted the funeral in person and shed tears. 

Instead of pumshing Xiang Yu’s kinsmen, the king made Xiang Bo 
marquis of Yiyang The marquises of Tao, Pinggao and Xuanwu, all 
of whom belonged to the Xiang clan, were given the royal surname 
Liu. 


The Grand Historian comments: I heard from the scholar Zhou 
that Emperor Shun had double pupils in his eyes, and they say Xiang 
Yu was the same. Does this mean that he was a descendant of Shun? 
His rise was remarkably sudden. When the Qin government abused its 
power and Qien She started a rebellion, the brave men who flocked to 
him were too many to count Xiang Yu had no inch of territory at the 
start, yet, taking this chance to rise in the countryside, within three years 
he commanded five states and overthrew the House of Qin. He carved 
up the empire and enfeoffed kings and barons. He was supreme, styl¬ 
ing himself the Overlord, and thou^ his rule did not endure his achieve¬ 
ment was surely unique in recent times. 

But when he gave up the land within the Pass to return to Chu, 
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banished the Righteous Emperor and set himself up in his stead, he 
could hardly complain when the kings and barons turned against him. 
He boasted of his conquests, trusted only his personal judgement and 
did- not follow ancient precedents. Considering himself the overlord, 
he tried to win the empire by military conquest, so that widiin five years 
he lost his kingdom and met his death at Dongcheng. Yet he never 
realized his mistake or blamed himself for his folly. What a fool he was 
to say that Heaven was against him and that it was not his generalship 
that was at fault! 


' 209 B.C. 

* Also known as Qing Pu. 

’ The last ruler of Qin, who had surrendered. 

* Previously one of the Seven Warring States, now a nominal kingdom. It was Zhang 
Liang's native land. 

* An ornament in the form of a broken ring He was hinting that Xiang Yu should 
break with Liu Bang. 

‘ 206 B.C. 
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Goujian, King of Yue 


Goujian, king of Yue, traced his ancestry back to Yu the Great 
through descendants of King Shaokang of the Xia Dynasty who were 
enfeoffed at Kuaiji, where they kept up die sacrifices ra Yu. They tat¬ 
tooed themselves, cut their hair short, and lived among brambles and 
weeds. After more than twenty generations there was Yunchang, whose 
fight with King Helii of Wu resulted in a feud. When Yunchang died, 
his son Goujian succeeded him as king of Yue. 

In the first year of King Goujian,’ King Helii, hearing of Yunchang’s 
death, raised an army to attack Yue. Goujian made his desperadoes 
challenge the enemy. In three parties they went to the Wu lines and with 
a great shout cut off their own heads. While the men of Wu were 
watching this Yue launched a surprise attack at Zuili, defeated Wu and 
wounded Helu with an arrow. As he lay dying the king ordered his son 
Fucha, “Never forget Yue!” 

Three years later Goujian heard that King Fucha of Wu was train¬ 
ing troops day and nigjit to avenge himself. He thought of attacking 
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before Wu’s troops set out, but Fan Li advised against this, sa}ang, 
“Think again. I have heard that arms are unlucky, \rar an evil force, and 
that disputes are minor affairs. If you plot with an evil force, by un¬ 
lucky means, risking your life over a minor affair, you will be flouting 
Heaven’s will and your campaign will not prosper.” 

My mind is made up,” said the king, and he raised an army. 

When the king of Wu knew this, he sent picked troops against Yue 
and won the battle of Fujiao. Then with the five thousand men left to 
him, the king of Yue withdrew to Kuaiji, where he was pursued and 
besieged by the king of Wu. 

Goujian told Fan Li, “This comes of not following your advice. 
What shall I do now?” 

Fan Li replied, “One who overcomes self-satisfaction gains the 
help of heaven, one who can turn a disastrous situation into a secure 
one gains the help of men, and one who practises frugality gains the 
help of die earth. Try to placate him with humble words and rich gifts. 
And if that fails, offer yourself as a hostage.” 

Goujian, approving, sent his minister Wen Zhong to sue for peace. 
Approaching on his knees, Wen Zhong kowtowed to the king of Wu, 
saying, ‘Your worthless subject Goujian sends his slave with the re¬ 
quest that he may be your subject and his wife your serving-maid.” 
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The king was about to agree when Wu Zixu said, “Heaven has 
delivered Yue into our hands. Don’t accept” 

When Wen Zhong reported this on his return, Goujian vi^ted to 
kill his wife and children, destroy his bronze vessels and jewels, and die 
fitting. But Wen Zhong stopped him, suggesting, “Bo Pi, the chancel¬ 
lor of Wu, is a grasping man who can be bribed. Let me go and talk to 
him secredy.” So Goujian sent him with beautiful gjrls and jewels to the 
chancellor. Bo Pi accepted these and got Wen Zhong another audience 
with the king of Wu. 

Wen Zhong kowtowed and said, ‘T entreat Your Majesty to par¬ 
don Goujian and take all his bronze vessels! Unless you have mercy, he 
will kill his wife and children, destroy his jewels and fight to the last 
with his five thousand men, who can still do some damage.” 

Bo Pi also advised the king, saying, “Goujian of Yue has surren¬ 
dered as your slave. If you pardon him, this will benefit our state.” 

Again the king of Wu was about to agree when Wu Zixu advanced 
to warn him, “If you do not destroy Yue now, you will live to regret it. 
Goujian is an able ruler, while Wen Zhong and Fan li are good ministers. 
If you let them return to Yue they will make trouble for Wu.” But the 
king, ignoring his advice, pardoned Yue and withdrew his troops. 

While besieged at Kuaiji, Goujian had si^ed and asked, ‘Is this the 
end?” 

Wen Zhong told him, “King Tang of Shang was a captive in Xiatai, 
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King Wen of Zhou was imprisoned in Youli, Duke Wen of Jin fled to 
Di and Duke Huan of Qi to Ju; but they triumphed in the end. For all 
we know, this may lead to good fortune.” 

After being spared by Wu, Goujian returned to his state to lead a 
hard life and take anxious tfiought. He kept gall by his mat, looking at 
it while seated or lying down and tasting it while eating, to remind 
himself not to forget the disgrace of KuaijL He tillal the fields himself, 
made his wife spin cloth, went without meat and wore no coloured 
silks. He treated men of talent respectfully and his proteges handsomely, 
helping the poor, mourning the dead and sharing his people’s toil. 

Fan Li was asked to govern the state, but he said, “In military 
matters I am better than Wen Zhong, But in governing a state and 
uniting the people, I am no match for him.” So affairs of state were 
entrusted to Wen Zhong while Fan Li and another minister, Zhe Ji, 
went to Wu to sue for peace and remained there as hostages. Two 
years later, Wu sent Fan li back. 

Seven years after his return from Kuaiji Goujian had succeeded in 
winning the support of his people, who were eager !x> take reven^ on 
Wu. But his minister Feng Tong said, “Our state which was nearly de¬ 
stroyed is only just becoming self-supporting, prosperous and pre¬ 
pared for war. If we alarm Wu, we will inevitably bring disaster on 
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ourselves. A hawk must keep out of sig^t before it swoops. The king 
of Wu is now attacking Qi and Jin, while Chu and our state are his old 
enemies. So great is his prestige that he constitutes a threat tt) the House 
of Zhou. His virtue is slight but his achievement great, and he is 
ambitious, exulting in his strength. Our best plan, therefore, is to ally 
with Qi, Chu and Jin and keep on fidendly terms with Wu. Since Wu 
aims at conquest, she will think nothing of fighting; but we shall have 
three other states as our allies against her, and by joining battle when 
Wu is exhausted we can defeat her.” 

“Very well,’’ agreed Goujian. 

Two years later the king of Wu decided to make war on Qi. Wu 
Zixu warned, “Don’t do it yet I have heanJ that Goujian eats only one 
dish at each meal and shares the joys and sorrows of his people. So 
long as this man lives, he is bound to be a threat to our state. Yue is like 
a cancer in our belly, while Qi is nothing but a disease of the skin. I 
hope you will leave Qi alone and attack Yue first” 

The king paid no attention but attacked-end defeated Qi at Ailing, 
capturing the ministers Gao and Guo. 

When blamed for giving the wrong advice, Wu Zixu said, “Don’t 
laugh too soon, sir!” The king was angry and Wu Zixu determined to 
kill himself, but the king, hearing of this, stopped him. 

Wen Zhong, the minister of Yue, said, ‘1 fancy the king of Wu is 
over-confident Let us test him by asking for a loan of grain.” 
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The king of Wii agreed to a loan despite Wu Zixu’s protests, to the 
secret delight of Yue. 

“The king will not listen to good advice,” lamented Wu Zku. “In 
three years Wu will be in ruins.” 

When Chancellor Bo Pi heard tiiis, he disputed with him , They had 
many arguments and Bo Pi slandered him to the king, saying, “He may 
look loyal but in fact he is quite ruthless. If he cared nothing for his 
own father and brother, why should he care about his king? When you 
decided to attack Qi he argued a^inst it When you were successful he 
started grumbling again. Unless you take care, he will rebel.” 

He plotted with Feng Tong to abuse Wu Zixu to the king, who did 
not believe them at first and sent Wu Zixu as his envoy to Qi. He was 
enraged, however, to hear that Wu Zixu had entrusted his son to the 
Bao family there. 

“So he really is deceiving me!” he exclaimed. “He means to rebel” 

He sent a messenger to Wu Zixu with his sword Sbuhu and orders 
to kill himself. 

Wu Zixu lauded. “I made your father a great conqueror and set 
you on your throne,” he cried. “You offered me half your kingdom 
then, but I would not accept it Yet now you are putting me to death 
because of slander. Ah, well! No man can stand alone.” He told the 
messenger, “Pluck out my eyes and set them over the East Gate, so 
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that I can watch the men of Yue march into Wu.” 

After diis all affairs of state were entrusted to Bo Pi. 

When diree more years had passed, Goujian summoned Fan Li to 
ask, “The king of Wu has killed Wu Zixu and is surrounded by flatter¬ 
ers —is this our chance?” 

The answer was, “Not yet” 

The next spring King Fucha, escorted by his best troops, went 
north to Huangchi for a conference wifli all the heads of states, leaving 
only the old and infirm under the crown prince to guard Wu. And now 
when Goujian questioned Fan Li again, he agreed that the time had 
come. Yue mobilized two thousand men sentenced to exile, forty thou¬ 
sand trained men, six thousand knights and a thousand officers. They 
attacked Wu, defeated the defenders and killed the crown prince. 

When tiiis disaster was announced to King Fucha at the conference, 
he kept it secret from the other states. After an agreement had been 
reached at Huangchi, he sent envoys with rich gifts to Yue to sue for 
peace. And since Goujian felt unable to destroy Wu yet, he made peace. 

Four years later Yue attack^ Wu again. Because the people of Wu 
were exhausted and their best troops had fallen in the \rars with Qi and 
Jin, Yue touted their forces and besieged the capital for three years. 
Then the army of Wu was beaten and the king driven to Mount Gusu. 
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He made Gongsun Xiong his envoy, to advance upon his knees with 
bared back and beg the king of Yue for peace. 

“Your subject Fucha presumes to lay bare his heart to you,” said 
Gongsun Xiong. “In days gone by he wronged you at Kuaiji, but com¬ 
plied with your request for peace. Now that you have advanced in 
majesty to mete out punishment, he must obey your commands. Will 
you pardon his offence, as he pardoned yours at Kuaiji?” 

Goujian had not the heart to refuse, but Fan Li said, “At Kuaiji, 
Heaven delivered us into their hands, but they did not seize their chance. 
Now Heaven has delivered them into our hands; is Yue to oppose the 
will of Heaven? Did you not hold court for long hours every day on 
account of Wu? Twenty-two years you have been planning this: how 
can you throw away your victory now? One who spurns what Heaven 
offers will suffer for it As the saying goes, the woodcutter has not far 
to look for the example of an axehandle. Have you forgotten what 
trouble you were in on Mount Kuaiji, sir?” 

“I want to be guided by you,” replied Goujian. “But I am sorry 
for the envoy.” 

Accordingly Fan Li sounded drums and ordered troops to advance. 
Then he announced, “His Majesty has left this in my hands. The envoy 
must leave or pay the penalty.” Then the envoy of Wu left, weeping. 

Goujian out of pity sent this message to the king of Wu, “I 
shall setde you east of Yong and make you lord over one hundred 
families.” 

But the king of Wu declined, saying, “I am too old to serve 
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another King” He covered his face, crying, “How can I face Wu Zi- 
xu?” And with that he killed himself. 

Goujian had the king of Wu buried and executed Chancellor Bo 
Pi. After his conquest of Wu he advanced across the Rivet Huai to 
meet the rulers of Qi and Jin at Xuzhou. He presented tribute to the 
king of Zhou, who sent an envoy to him with sacrificial meat and gave 
him the title of Lord Protector. Then Goujian returned south of the 
River Huai and gave the Huai Valley to Chu, returned the territory of 
Song which Wu had annexed, and gave a hundred square & east of the 
River Si to Lu. The army of Yue was now supreme throu^out the 
eastern Yangtse and Huai River valleys. All the states sent Goujian 
congratulations, and he called himself the Overlord. 

Then Fan Li left, sending Wen Zhong a letter from Qi in which he 
said, “When all the birds are killed the good bow is put a\j^y. When the 
cunning hares are dead the hounds are made into stew. The king of 

Yue with his long heck and predatory mouth is a good companion in 

% 

time of trouble but not in time of peace. You had better leave.” 

After receiving this letter. Wen Zhong stayed a\ray from court on 
the pretext of illness but slanderers accused him of plotting rebellion. 
Then Goujian sent him a sword with this message, “You told me of 
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seven wa 3 fs to conquer Wu and by using three of them I have over¬ 
thrown it. That leaves you with four — why not try them with my 
kingly ancestors?” Thereupon Wen Zhong committed suicide. 

Goujian died and was succeeded by his son, Shiyu. The throne 
passed from father to son, from Shiyu to Bushou, Weng, Yi, Zhihou 
and Wujiang During the reign of Wujiang, Yue attacked Qi in the north 
and Chu in the west, contending for power with the central states. 

In the time of King Wei of Chu, Yue struck north against Qi and 
King Wei of Qi sent an envoy to advise the king of Yue, “Unless you 
attack Chu, you cannot be a king or a conqueror. I assume you have 
not yet done so because you lack the support of Han (4O3B.C.-230B. 
C.) and Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.), who will not attack Chu. If Han de¬ 
feated an army of Chu and killed its commander, the Han cities of Ye 
and Yangdi would be endangered. If Wei destroyed an army of Chu 
and killed its commander, die Wei cities of Chen and ShangCai would 
be endangered. These two states cannot help you unless they destroy 
die enemy’s force. Why do you value their support so hi^y?” 

The king of Yue replied, “I am not asking these states to cross 
swords with Chu, let alone storm its dries. I simply want the Wd army 
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to gather at Daliang, and the forces of Qi to muster at Nanyang and Ju 
and gather at Chang and Yan. Then the men of Chu would not dare 
march south of Fangcheng or east of the Huai and Si Rivers. They 
would not have strengdt enougji to defend themselves against Qin west 
of Shang, Yu, Xi, Li and ZongJ^u, or against Yue along the Yangtse and 
Si Rivers. Qi, Qin, Han and Wei would hold Chu at bay while the two 
states of Jin, without resorting to arms, would get their share of Chu’s 
territory, reaping a harvest without plou^iing. Instead of this, however, 
they are contending by the Yellow River and Mount Hua for the terri¬ 
tory of Qi and Qin. This is foolish behaviour, how can they become 
kings like that?” 

The envoy of Qi replied, “Luck alone has saved Yue from 
destruction. It is not wisdom to see fine hairs but not the eyebrow. In 
the same way, you see die folly of the states of Jin but not the mistakes 
of Yue. You do not expect Han and Wei to figjit for you or enter into 
a military alliance with you, but only want them to exhaust Chu’s strength. 
But why place your hopes on them when Chu’s forces arc already 
scattered ?” 
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The king of Yue asked him to explain himself. 

He said, “The three ministers of Chu are deploying their armies. 
They have laid sit^ to Quwo and Wuzhong in the north and their line 
extends 3,700 H to the Wujia Pass. Jing Cui’s army is stationed in the 
north near Lu, Qi and Nanyang. Could they have covered a greater 
area? You are hoping diat Han and Wei will fi^t Chu, and unless they 
do your army will not advance. This is like a man who does not know 
that two fives add up to ten. Unless you attack Chu now, you will 
never become a conqueror or king. Chu gets its grain from Zhou, 
Pang and Changsha, its timber from the mountains and marshes of 
Zeling If you dispatch troops to the Wujia Pass, those four districts 
will stop sening tribute to the capital of Chu. I have heard that a man 
who fails to become a king can at least become a conqueror. If you 
cannot be a great conqueror, it is because you have not followed the 
kingly way. I advise you, sir, to turn and attack Chu.” 

Then the king of Yue called off his attack on Qi and turned against 
Chu, but King Wei of Chu raised an army and utterly routed the troops 
of Yue, killing King Wujiang and recapturing all die former territory of 
Wu up to the River Zhe. He also defeated the army of Qi at Xuzhou in 
the north. 

Because of this, Yue became c^sunited and many princes contended 
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for power. Some took the title of prince, others of lord, and they 
ruled along the seacoast south of the Yangtse, acknowledging the su¬ 
zerainty of Chu. 

Seven generations later Lord Yao of Minyue joined forces with 
other states to overthrow the Qin empire. The First Emperor of Han 
^06B.C.-8A.D.) made him prince of Yue to continue the Yue dynastic 
sacrifices. The prince of Dongyue and the lord of Minyue were his 
descendants. 

For more than twenty years Fan Li had toiled without sparing him¬ 
self in the service of Goujian, advising the king till at last he overthrew 
Wu and avenged the disgrace of Kuaiji. When Goujian dispatched troops 
north of the River Huai to threaten Qi and Jin, lorded it over all the 
central states and exhorted them to respect the House of Zhou, he 
became Lord Protector with Fan Li as his supreme commander. 

After his return Fan li realized that he was too prominent now for 
his own safety, for Goujian was a good companion in danger but not 
in time of peace. He therefore sent a letter to thc-king, saying, “I have 
heard that if something preys on the ruler’s mind, his minister should 
exert himself. If the ruler is disgraced, his minister should die. When 
you suffered disgrace at Kuaiji I did not die because I wished to take 
revenge, but now that we have wiped out our shame I beg to be 
punished.” 

“I want to share my kingdom with you,” said Goujian. “If you 
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refuse, I shall kill you.” 

However, Fan Li replied, “A sovereign gives commands, a subject 
does what he thinks right.” So gathering together his jewels and pre¬ 
cious possessions, he put out to sea with his followers and never re¬ 
turned to Yue. Goujian designated Mount Kuaiji as his fief. 

Fan Li went by sea to Qi, where he changed his name and called 
himself Master Wine-skin. He worked hard with his sons as a farmer 
on the coast, and amassed considerable property. Soon he had tens of 
thousands. The men of Qi, knowing his great ability, made him their 
prime minister. 

Then Fan Li said with a si^, “For a pri\ate citizen to make thou¬ 
sands of pieces of gold or for an official to become a minister are the 
hipest attainments of ordinary men; but no good can come of a long 
period of fame and nobility.” So he returned the minister’s seal, gave 
all his money to his friends and neighbours and left quietly with his 
jewels to settle in Tao, a great commercial centre where a man could 
grow rich by trading. He now called himself Lord Zhu of Tao. Here 
once more he and his sons tilled the soil, bred cattle, stored goods and 
sold them at the right season to make a ten percent profit. In a short 
time he had amassed tens of thousands again and his name was known 
throughout the land. 
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While in Tao, Lord Zhu had a third son. When this boy grew up, 
the second son was arrested for murder in Chxi. 

‘^t is right that a murderer should die,” said Lord Zhu. “But I have 
heard that the son of a wealthy family need not die on die execution 
ground.” He ordered his youngest boy m go and make inquiries, pack¬ 
ing one thousand ^ of gold^ in sacks and loading these on an ox-cart. 
But as he was sending the young man off, his eldest son insisted on 
going instead. 

When Lord Zhu would not agree, his first-bom said, “The eldest 
son of a family is the guardian of the house. Now my brother is charged 
with murder, yet you want to send my younger brother instead of me 
— I must be a bad sonl” He threatened to kill himself. 

His mother put in, “Sending the youngest may still not save the 
second, while the eldest dies first What use is that?” 

So Lord Zhu was forced to send his eldest son. He wrote a letter 
to his old friend Master Zhuang and told his son, “On your arrival, 
leave the thousand^ of gold with Master Zhuang to dispose of as he 
thinks fit Mind you don’t argue with him!” 

The eldest son set off, having added several hundred pieces of 
gold of his own. Upon reaching the Chu capital, he found that Master 
Zhuang lived in the suburb in a very humble way, his gate choked with 
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brambles. Still, he gave him the letter and gold as his father had told 
him. 

“You may go straight back,” said Zhuang. “Don’t stay here. And 
if your brother is released, don’t ask the reason.” 

The eldest son withdrew but stayed on in die dty, not calling upon 
Zhuang but using the gold which he had brou^t separately to bribe a 
powerful noble of Chu. 

Although Master Zhuang lived in a poor nei^bourhood, the \diole 
state knew that he was incorruptible and he was respected by everyone 
from the king downwards. He had no intention of keeping Lord Zhu’s 
gold, but meant to return it as soon as he had succeeded. He told his 
wife, ‘This gold belongs to I.ord Zhu. It is like a disease which must 
not be left untended ovemi^L Later it must be returned. Don’t touch 
it!” 

Lord Zhu’s eldest son did not know this, however, but thought 
Zhuang rather lacking in discrimination. 

Zhuang had an audience with the king of Chu and told him that a 
certain star in a certain quarter of the heavens boded harm to the state. 

“What can be done?” asked the king, who trusted him implicitly. 

“Only by doing good can you avert danger.” 

"Very well,” said the king ‘1 shall take your advice.” He sent a man 
to seal up the treasury. 
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Then the noble told Lord Zhu’s eldest son, “The king is goii^ to 
declare an amnesty.” Asked how he knew, he explained, “Before each 
amnesty the king always seals up the treasury. And yesterday evenir^ he 
sent to seal it up.” 

The eldest son reflected that if there was to be an amnesty his 
brother would be releasal anyhow, and all die gold gjven Master Zhuang 
would be wasted. So he went to see Zhuang again. 

“How is it you haven’t left?” asked Zhuang in surprise. 

‘1 came hoping to save my brodier,” was the reply. “Now that an 
amnesty is to be proclaimed, he will be saved in any case. So I have 
come to bid you goodbye.” 

Knowing what he wanted, Zhuang said, “Go in and take the gold.” 

The young man took the gold and left, very pleased with himself. 

But Zhuang annoyed at being tricked by this youth, went back to 
the king and said, “Last time when I spoke of the stars, sir, you de¬ 
cided to avert bad luck by doing good. But now it is the talk of the 
town that the son of wealthy Lord Zhu of Tao is in prison here for 
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murder and his family has gjven your ministers substantial bribes. They 
say you are not declaring an amnesty out of the goodness of your 
heart but for the sake of Lord Zhu’s son.” 

The king retorted angrily, ‘1 may not be a good man, but I would 

not do such a thing just for Lord Zhu’s son.” He ordered the young 

man’s execution, and a general amnesty was proclaimed the next day. 

So the eldest son had to take back his brother’s corpse. When he reached 

% 

home his mother and the rest of the household mourned. Only Lord 
Zhu laughed. 

“I knew he would kill his brother,” he declared. “Not that he did 
not love him, he just could not help himself. He went through hard 
times with me when he was young, knows how difficxJt it is to make a 
living, and therefore hates parting with money. His younger brother 
has never seen me as otherwise than wealthy, riding in carriages or on 
fine horses to hunt the hare. Because he has no idea where money 
comes from, he is prodigal with it and never counts the cost That is 
why I wanted to send him. But the eldest is incapable of that, and so he 
ended up by killing his brother. This is in the nature of things, not a 
cause for mourning. I have been waiting day and night for his corpse 
to be brought back.” 
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Fan Li, who moved three times, won a great reputation through¬ 
out the land. And he never moved for nothing, but made a name for 
himself wherever he went Since he grew old and finally died in Tao, he 
is known as Lord Zhu of Tao. 

The Grand Historian comments: Great were the achievements of 
Yu, who opened up the Nine Rivers and divided the Nine Regions so 
that the descendants of Xia dwell in peace to this day. His descendant 
Goujian led a hard life and took anxious thought till at last he suc¬ 
ceeded in overthrowing powerful Wu, manifesting the might of his 
arms to the central states, gjvinghis support to the House of Zhou and 
winning the tide of an Overlord. Undoubtedly he was an able king and 
a worthy descendant of Yu. Fan Li moved three times but won fame 
wherever he went, and his name is remembered by later generations. 
Indeed, how could such a good minister fail to win glory? 
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Confucius 


Confucius was bom in Zou, a villa^ in the district of Changping 
in the state of Lu. His ancestors came from Song and one of them, 
Kong Fangshu, had a son named Boxia, whose son was Shuliang^ie. In 
his old age Shulianghe took a daughter of the Yan family, and after he 
had prayed at the shrine of Niqiu she gave birth to Confucius. That 
was in the twenty-second year of Duke Xiang of Lu.’ Because he was 
bom with a hollow in the top of his head, he was given the personal 
name of Qiu, with the courtesy name Zhongni and die surname Kong. 

Soon after his birth ShuUangJie died and was buried at Mount Fang 
in the east of Lu. Later Confucius suspected diat his father’s grave was 
there, but his mother hid the truth from him. As a child, Confucius 
liked to play with sacrificial vessels, setting them out as if for a ceremony. 
After his modier’s death, as a precaution, he had her coffin entombed 
in Wufu Lane. Then the mother of Wan Fu of Zou told him the where¬ 
abouts of his father’s grave, and he had his mother buried with her 
husband at Mount Fai^. 
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Confiidus vras still wearing the belt of mourning when he went to 
a feast for gentlemen gjven by the Ji clan. Yang Hu turned him a\^^y, 
sa ying, “Tlieji rlan is enfei raining ^otlcmen: you are not included.” At 
diat Confucius wididrew. 

When Confucius was seventeen, Meng Xizi the minister of Lu fell 
ill and as he was dying he told his successor Yizi, “Kong Qiu is de¬ 
scended from sages. One of his ancestors was killed in Song. One of 
his ancestors, Fufuhe, should have been the ruler of Song but made 
over the state to his younger brother Duke Li. And Zheng Kaofii, his 
great-grandson who served Duke Dai, Duke Wu and Duke Xuan, 
behaved more modestly after each appointment. Thus his tripod in¬ 
scription reads: ‘At the first appointment I inclined my head, at the 
second I bowed, at the third I bent low. I hug the wall and no one 
dares insult me. Pap and gruel stay my hungpr.’ See how unassuming he 
was! I have heard that even if he does not hold office the descendant 
of sages is always a wise man. Kong Qiu is young, but he sets such 
store on the rites that I am sure he is a man of tinderstanding. When I 
am gone, make him your teacher.” 

So after Meng Xizi’s death, Yizi and Nangong Jingshu, another 
native of Lu, studied die rites with Confucius. That same year Ji Wuzi 
died and Pingzi succeeded him. 
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Confucius was poor and humble. Growing up and working as 
keeper of the granaries for the Ji clan he measured the grain fairly; 
when he was keeper of the livestock the animals flourished; and so he 
was made minister of works. Subsequendy he left Lu, was dismissed 
from Qi, driven out of Song and Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C) and ran into 
trouble between Chen and Cat Finally he returned to Lu. 

Well over six feet, Confucius was called the Tall Man and every¬ 
body marvelled at his hei^t. He returned to the state of Lu as it had 
treated him well. Nangong Jingshu asked the duke of Lu to let him 
accompany Confucius to Zhou, and the duke gave them a carriage, a 
pair of horses and a page boy. They went to Zhou to study rites and 
there met Lao Zi. 

When Confucius leaving, Lao Zi’s parting words to him were, 
“I have heard that the rich and great offer farewell gifts of money 
while the good offer advice. I am neither rich nor great but, unworthy 
as I am, have been called good; so let me offer you a few words of 
advice.” Then he said, “A shrewd observer, prone to criticiae others, 
risks his own life. A learned man who exposes the faults of others 
endangers himself. A filial son must never thrust himself forward, and 
neither may a good subject.” 
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On his return from Zhou to Lu, Conilicius began to gather more 
disciples. 

Now the situation at this time was that Duke Ping of Jin was a 
dissolute man whose six ministers held the reins of government and 
were attackii^ other states in the east. King Ling of Chu was harrying 
the central states with his powerful armies, and migjity Qi bordered on 
Lu. Lu was small and weak If she attached herself to Chu, this would 
offend Jin; while if she allied with Jin, Chu would attack her, if she 
took no defensive n^easures, the men of Qi would invade her. 

In the twentieth year of Duke Zhao of Lu, Confucius reached the 
age of thirty. Duke Jing of Qi and Yan Ying visited Lu and the duke 
said to Confucius, “Duke Mu of Qin had only a small, outlying state, 
yet he became a great conqueror. How was that?” 

Confucius replied, “Thougji Qin was small it aspired to great things. 
Though oudying, its conduct was correct With five sheepskins the duke 
freed a slave from bondage and gave him the rank of a minister. After 
talking with him for three da^ he entrusted the affairs of state to him. 
Judging by this he was worthy to be a king — being a conqueror was 
not good enou^ for him.” 

The duke was pleased with this reply. 

When Confucius was thirty-five, Ji Pingzi, because of a cockfi^t 
between a bird of his and one owned by Hou Zhaobo, offended 
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Duke Zhao of Lu. The duke led troops against him. Ji Pingzi fov^ht 
back with the support of the houses of Mengsxin and Shusun and 
defeated the duke, who fled tt> Qi where he settled at Ganhou. After 
this there was such confusion in Lu that Confucius went to Qi to serve 
as Gao Zhaozi’s steward in the hope of getting an introduction to 
Duke Jing. He discussed music with the chief musician of Qi, heard 
the Shao Music and studied it, and for three months did not know the 
taste of meat. The men of Qi thougjht higjily of him. 

Duke Jing of Qi questioned him about government His answer 
was, “Let the prince be a prince, the minister a minister, the father a 
father and die son a son.” 

The duke rejoined, “Well said! For indeed when the prince is not a 
prince, the minister not a minister, the father not a father, the son not a 
son, even if there were grain I might be unable to eat it” 

Anodier day he asked about government again and Confucius sdd, 
“The main tlungis economy in the use of wealth.” , 

The duke was pleased and would have given the field of Nixi to 
Confucius as his fief had not Van Ying protested, ‘These Confucians 
are such unruly windbags, so arrc^ant and self-willed that there is no 
controlling them. They set great store by long mourning and bankrupt 
themselves for a sumptuous funeral; it would never do if this became 
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the custom. A beggar who roams the land talking is not a man to 
entrust with affairs of state. Ever since the passing of the great sages 
and the decline of the Zhou Dynasty, the rites and music have fallen 
into decay. Now Confucius lays such stress on appearance and costume, 
elaborate etiquette and codes of behaviour that it would take genera¬ 
tions to learn his rules — one lifetime would not be enough! To adopt 
his way of reforming the state would not be putting the common 
people first” 

So when next Duke Jing saw Confucius he did not question him 
about ceremony. And on another day he told him, “I cannot give you 
the rank of first minister.” He treated him as someone between the 
first and third rank. The other ministers of Qi conspired to injure 
Confucius, who learned of their plot And Duke Jing said, “I am old, 
I cannot make use of your services.” So Confucius left Qi and re¬ 
turned to Lu. 

When Confucius was forty-two, Duke Zhao of Lu died at Ganhou 
and Duke Ding succeeded him. In the summer of the fifth year of 
Duke Ding, Ji Pingzi died and Ji Huanai took his place as first minister; 
While sinking a weU, Ji Huanzi found an earthenware pot with a crea¬ 
ture like a sheep inside it and, although aware of what it was, he told 
Confucius tiiat it was a dog. “From aU I have heard,” said Confucius, 
“it must be a sheep. For km and wanghemg^it the spirits of woods and 
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rocks, those of the deep are dragons and rvan^dat^ while those of the 
earth arc entombed sheep.” 

When Wu attacked Yue and captured Kuaiji, a skeleton was dis¬ 
covered that 611ed a whole chariot. The king of Wu sent an envoy to 
ask Confucius, “What has the largest bones?” 

Confucius replied, “When Yu^ summoned ail the gods to Mount 
Kuaiji, Fangfeng arrived late and Yu killed him as a warning to others. 
His skeleton filled a whole chariot: that is the largest” 

“What gods were those?” asked the envoy. 

“Gods of the hills and streams to regulate the world, gods who 
were local chiefs; and gods of earth and grain who became barons 
under the sovereign.” 

“Of what was Fangfeng in charge?” 

“He was lord of Wangwang of the Xi clan, ruling over Mounts 
Feng and Yu. In the time of King Shun and during die Xia and Shang 
Dynasties, the family \ras called Wangwang in the Zhou Dynasty they 
were known as the giants of Di; today we just call them giants.” 

“What height can men teach?” 

“The Qiaoyao pj^nies, three feet high, are the smallest The tallest 
cannot be more than ten times their hei^c that is the upper limit” 

Then the envoy of Wu commented, “Well spoken, sage!” 

Ji Huanzi’s favourite minister, Zhongliang Huai, was an enemy of 
Yang Hu, who would have driven him away had not Gongshan Buniu 
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dissuaded him. That autumn Zhongliang Huai behaved even more in- 
solendy and Yang Hu had him arrested. Because Ji Huanzi was angry, 
Yang Hu imprisoned him too, releasing him after they had reached an 
agreement This made Yang Hu despise the Ji clan more than ever. 
While the Ji clan usurped the duke’s authority, their own servants had 
actual control of the state. In fact, all the men of Lu fixjm the ministers 
down overstepped their rightful bounds and did not act correctly. This 
is why Confucius took no official post but edited the Book of Songs, 
Book of Documents, Book ofBitesosiA Book ofMusic'm retirement, and 
more and more pupils came even from distant places to study under 
hinl. 

In the eighth year of Duke Ding, Gongshan Buniu who bore a 
grudge against the Ji family rebelled with Yang Hu, hoping to over¬ 
throw the heirs of the three chief families and set up in their place the 
concubines’ sons befriended by Yang Hu. Ji Huanzi was captured but 
contrived to escape. In the ninth year of Duke Ding, Yang Hu was 
defeated and fled to Qi. By now Confucius was fifty. 

Then Gongshan Buniu, who controlled the district of Bi, rebelled 
against the Ji family and sent for Confucius. Confucius had long been 
following the true way without being able to put it into practice be¬ 
cause no one would employ him. So now he said, “King Wen and 
King Wu of Zhou started from the districts of Feng and Hao and 
became kings. Thou^ Bi is small, diis may be worth trying.” 
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He was planning to go, but Zilu demuncd and stopped him. 

“He would not send for me without a reason,” said Confucius. 
“By using my services he could make another Zhou in the east.” 
However, in the end he did not go. 

Later E>uke Ding ^pointed Confucius the magistrate of Zhongdu. 
After one year of his administration, all the neigfibouring districts were 
following his example. He was promoted to be minister of works, 
then chief justice. 

In the spring of the tenth year of Duke Ding, Lu and Qi made 
peace. That summer li Zu, a minister of Qi, warned Duke Jing of Qi, 
“Lu is employing Kong Qiu. Tliat is dangerous for tis.” So they invited 
the duke of Lu to a friendly meeting at Jiagu. He was about to set off 
by carriage when Confucius, then acting prime minister, interposed, “I 
have heard that in peace men should prepare for war; in war they 
should prepare for peace, in the old days a baron never left his territory 
unless accompanied by military officials. I beg you to take the senior 
and junior war ministers.” 

Duke Ding agreed and took these two ministers to meet the duke 
of Qi at Jiagu. Seats had been placed on an earthen platform with 
three steps leading up to it and the two dukes met on equal terms, 
mounting the steps after bowing to each other. When wine had been 
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offered, Qi’s master of ceremonies stepped forward to ask, “May we 
play the Music of the Four Quarters?” 

Upon Duke Jing’s assenting, men with pennants, feathMS, spears, 
halberds, swords and shields advanced to the roll of drums. At once 
Confucius stepped forward, rushed up the steps and, raising his sleeves, 
protested, “Our two rulers are meeting in fidcndship: what is the mean¬ 
ing of this barbarian music? Let these men be dismissed by the officer 
in charge!” The master of ceremonies made them step back, but they 
did not ga The attendants looked at Yan Ymg and Duke Jii^, and the 
shamefaced duke waved them away. 

Presendy Qi’s minister of ceremonies came forward again to ask, 
“May we play palace mxisic?” 

When Duke Jing assented, jesters, singers and dwarfs trooped in to 
perform. At once Confucius stepped forward, rushed up the steps 
and again protested, “Commoners who beguile their lords deserve to 
die. Let them be punished? Then the officer in charge had the players 
killed. 

Aware that he had been in the wrong, Duke Jing was gready 
perturbed. He returned to his capital in dismay and reproached his 
ministers, saying, “In Lu they use the gendeman’s way to guide their 
prince, while all you teach me is the barbarian way. Now we have 
offended the duke of Lu. What shall we do?” 
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A minister advanced to reply, “A gendeman who is at fault shows 
his regret by deeds, while a low man shows it by words. If you are 
sorry, sir, show your r^et by deeds.” 

So to make amends the duke returned to Lu the lands of Yun, 
Wenyang and Guiyin which he had taken. 

In the summer of the thirteenth year of Duke Ding, ODnfucius 
told him, “A subject should not conceal arms, a noble should not have 
city walls three thousand feet long.” 

Zhong You was appointed steward under Ji Huanzi, but before he 
could demolish the fortified towns of the dtrce chief nobles, the Shusun 
family tore down the walls of Hou. When the Ji dan tried to demolish 
the wall of Bi, Gongshan Buniu and Shusun Zhe led the men of Bi 
against the Lu capital; whereupon the duke and his three noble minis¬ 
ters withdrew to the Ji dan mansion and mok refuge in the tower of Ji 
Wuzi. The men of Bi attacked the ojwer but failed to take it When they 
came near the tower, Confiidus sent Shen Juxu and Le Qi to figjit back 
and the men of Bi were put to flight by the forces of Lu at Gumie. At 
that Gongshan Buniu and Shusun Zhe fled to Qi and the dty of Bi was 
demolished. 

They were about to tear down the wall of Cheng when Gonglian 
Chufii warned Mengsun, “If Cheng is demolished, we shall have the 
men of Qi at our North Gate. Besides, Cheng is the bulwark of the 
Meng family, without which we must fall. I refuse to destroy it” In the 
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twelfth mondi the duke besieged Cheng but failed to lake it 

In the fourteenth year of Duke Ding, Confucius, now fifty-six, 

appeared gratified when he was appointed both chief justice and prime 
minister. 

His pupils said, “We have heard that a gentleman would show no 
fear in the face of calamity, no joy in the face of good fortune.” 

‘True,” replied Confiidus. “But what of the saying, ‘He delights in 
high position because he can show his humiUty?” He executed Shaozheng 
Mao. a minister of Lu who had made trouble. After three months of 
his administration vendors of lamb and pork stopped raising their 
prices, men and women walked on different sides of the street, no one 
picked up anything lost on the road, and strangers coming to the city 
did not have to look for the officers in charge for everyone made them 
welcome. 

When the men of Qi knew this they took and said, “With 
Confucius at the head of the state, Lu is bound to grow powerful; then 
we who are close to it will be the first to be swaUowed up: We had 
better offer them some land.” 

But li Zu said, “Let us first see if we can’t foU them. If that foils, 
it will not be too late to offer land.” 

So they chose eighty of the prettiest girls in Qi who could dance to 
the music, dressed them in gay costumes and sent them with sixty 
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pairs of dappled horses as a gift to the duke of Lu. The dancers were 
displayed with the horses outside Gao Gate in the south city, and Ji 
Huanzi who went in disguise several times to see them was tempted to 
accept. He persuaded the duke to go there by a roundabout way, and 
they wamhed all day, neglecting state affairs. 

Then Zilu said, “Master, it is time to leave!” 

Confiicius replied, “The duke will soon be sacriBdng to heaven 
and earth. If he presents portions of the offerings to the ministers, I 
can stay.” 

But Ji Huanzi accepted the dancers from Qi, for three days no 
court was held, and no meat was offered to die ministers at the sarrifire . 
So Confucius left, putting up for one nigjit at Tun. Shi Yi, who had 
come to see him off, said, “This is not your fault, master.” 

Confucius retorted, “Shall I sing you a song?” And he chanted: 

A woman’s tongue 
Can cost a man his post; 

A woman’s words 
Can cost a man his head; 

Then why not retire 

To spend my last years as I please? 

Upon Shi Yi’s return Ji Huanzi asked, “What did Confucius say?” 
When told, he said with a si^, ‘Tve offended the master because of a 
pack of girls.” 

Confucius went to Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.) and lived with Zilu’s 
brother-in-law Yan Zhuozou. Duke ling of Wei asked, “What stipend 
had Confucius in Lu?” 

He was told, “Sixty thousand measures of grain.” 

So Wei also gave him sixty thousand measures. Later someone 
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slandered Confudus to Duke ling, who ordered Gongsun Yujia to set 
a guard over him. Then Confucius, fearing trouble, left after a stay of 
tenmondis. 

He was passing Kuang on his way to Chen when Yan Ke, who 
was accompanying him, pointed to die dty wall with his whip and said, 
“I got in through that gap before.” 

Some men of Kuang heard this and mistook Confudus for Yang 
Hu of Lu, who had treated them badly. They had de tain ed him for 
five days because of his resemblance to Yang Hu, when Yan Hui arrived. 

Confudus told him, “I thou^t you were dead.” 

Yan Hui answered, “How dare I die vdien you are still living, master?” 

The men of Kuang now behaved in such a threatening way that 
the followers of Confudus were afraid. But he said, “Since Kir^ Wen 
is no more, who but I can be the standard-bearer of culture? If Heaven 
had wanted culture to dis^ipear, I should not have possessed it after all 
this time. And if Heaven does not intend culture to disappear, what 
can the men of Kuang do to me?” He sent one of his followers to 
serve Ning Wuzi in Wei and was finaDy able to leave. 

Proceeding to Pu, he returned after a month and more to Wd and 
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stayed with Qu Boyu. There Duke Ling’s wife, Nanzi, sent Confucius 
this message, “When gentlemen from other lands honour our lord with 
their friendship, they always call on his lady. She would like to meet 
you.” Confucius declined at first, then was forced to comply. The lady 
sat behind a linen curtain to receive him. Confucius, entering, faced 
north and bowed low. She returned his bow behind the curtain and 
her jade pendants tinkled. 

“I did not want to go,” said Confrxdus lattr, “but once there I had 
to conform to etiquette.” Since Zilu looked displeased he made an 
oatii: ‘If what I did was wrong, may Heaven punish me! May Heaven 
punish mel” He had been over a month in Wei when Duke Ling drove 
out in a carriage with his lady escorted by the eunuch Yong Qu, and 
with Confucius as assistant escort. In this fashion they drove openly 
throu^ the streets. 

Confucius commented, ‘T have yet to see die man who loves vir¬ 
tue as much as he loves feminine beauty.” He left Wei in disgust for 
Cao. That year Duke Ding of Lu died. 

From Cao Confucius went to Song. He was expounding the rites 
to his pupils under a great tree when Huan Tui, the war minister of 
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Song who wanted to kill him, sent men to fell the tree. Confucius 
withdrew, and his disciples urged, “Let us huny away!” 

But Confucius said, “Heaven has implanted virtue in me. What can 
men like Huan Tui do to me?” 

Going on to Zheng^ Confucius was separated from his followers. 
He was standing alone at the East Gate when a citizen of Zheng re¬ 
marked to Zigong, “There is a man at the East Gate with a forehead 
like Yao, a neck like Gao Tao and shoiJders like Zichan, and just three 
inches shorter below the waist than Yu. Lost as a stray dog he looks!” 

When this was repeated to Confucius, he chuckled. “The appear¬ 
ance is unimportant,” he said. ‘'But it’s true that I’m like a stray dog 
That is certainly true!” 

Confucius proceeded to Chen and stayed with Sicheng Zhenzi for 
a year and more. Then King Fucha of Wu attacked Chen and took 
three towns. Zhao Yang attacked Chaogc. The army of Chu invaded 
Cai and the capital of Cai was moved to Wu. The forces of Wu de¬ 
feated IGng Goujian of Yue at Kuaiji. 

A falcon fell dead in the court of Chen, shot by a thorn arrow 
eighteen inches long with an arrowhead of stone. Duke Min of Chen 
was sent to consult Confucius, who said, “This felcon has come a long 
'vay. The arrow belongs to the Churchens. When King Wu conquered 
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the Shangs he opened up communications with all the eastern and south¬ 
ern barbarians, ordering them to send in their local products as tribute 
and not to fail in diis duty. The Churchens used to send thorn arrows 
with stone arrowheads like this, ei^teen inches long. And to ma ke 
known his giory and virtue, the king gave these arrows with the fief of 
Chen to his eldest daughter when she married Duke Hu of Yu. Pre¬ 
cious jade was distributed among his kinsmen to strengthen their bonds, 
and other clans were given tribute from distant parts that they might 
not forget their allegiance. This is how these Chxirchen arrows were 
given to Chen.” The duke looked in the old treasury and actually found 
similar arrows there. 

During die three years Confucius spent in Chen, the sate was in¬ 
vaded again and again, now by Jin, now by Chu, in their contest for 
supremacy, and also by Wu. 

“I^t us returnl” cried Confucius. “Let us return! We may be 
ambitious, reckless fellows, but in our quest we do not forget our 
origin.” With that he left Chen. 

Gongshu rebelled in Pu while Confucius was passing through, and 
the men of Pu detained him. Among his disciples was a certain 
Gongjiang Ru who had accompanied him with five of his own chariots. 
A tall and enormously strong man, he said, “I was with the master 
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when we ran into trouble in Kuang, and here we are in trouble again. 
Well, this must be fate and at least I can die fitting,” 

He put up such a fi^t that the men of Pu were afraid and told 
Confucius, ‘If you don’t go to Wei, you may leave.” 

He gave them his word and they let him out through the East 
Gate. He still proceeded tt> Wei and Zigong asked, “Is it rig ht to break 
your word?” 

Confucius replied, “I gave it under pressure: the gods will not count 
it” 

Delighted to heat that Confucius was back, Duke Ling of Wei 
welcomed him outside the city and asked, “Can we attack Pu?” 

Confucius answered, “Yes.” 

The duke said, “My ministers are against it because Pu is a buffer 
between us and Jin and Chu. Does that not make it wrong to attack 
it?” 

Confucius said, “The men there are ready to die for our state and 
the women are determined to defend Xihe. We shall only punish a 
handful of rebels.” 

The duke approved but did not attack in the end. Since Duke Ling 
was old and had lost interest in state affairs, he did not give office to 
Confucius. 

Confucius si^ed and said, ‘To be in office for just one year would 
satisfy me. In three years real results would show.” After that he left. 
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Bi Xi was then the steward of Zhongmou, When Jianzi of the 
Zhao dan attacked die Fan and Zhonghang clans he struck at Zhongmou 
too, and Bi Xi rebelled. He sent for Confudus, who was willing to join 
him. 

But Zilu protested, ‘T have heard you say, master, ‘A gendeman 
will not enter the house of an evil-doer.’ How can you think of going 
to Bi Xi who has rebelled in Zhongmou?” 

“True,” replied Confudus. “But is there not also a saying, Too 
hard to be ground thin, too white to be dyed black? Am I a gourd to 
hang here and never be eaten?” 

One day Confudus was playing the chimes when a man with a 
wicker crate passed the door and said, “Poor fellow, playing the chimes! 
He is sdf-willed but docs not know himself. It is useless to talk with 
him.” 

Confudus practised playing the iutt for ten days without attempt¬ 
ing anything new. Shi Xiang, his tutor, said, “You can go ahead now.” 

T have learned the tune but not the technique,” said Confudus. 

After some time Shi Xiang said, “You have mastered the measure 
now, you can go on.” 

But Confudus replied, “I have not yet cau^t the spirit” 
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Some time later the other said, “Now you have caught die spirit, 
you can go on.” 

“I cannot yet visualize the man behind it,” answered Confucius. 
Later he observed, “This is the work of a man who thought deeply 
and seriously, one who saw far ahead and had a c alm, lolfty outlook.” 
He continued, “I see him now. He is dark and tall, with fer-seeing eyes 
that seem to command all the kingdoms around. No one but King 
Wen could have composed this music.” 

Shi Xiang rose from his seat and bowed as he rejoined, “Yes, this is 
the I^te-sof^ of Ki^ Wen^ 

Since Confucius had not been employed in Wei, he decided to go 
west to see Zhao Jianzi. But upon reaching the YeUow River he re¬ 
ceived news of the death of Dou Mingdu and Shun Hua and, facing 
the water, said with a sigh, “A grand sweep of water! But I am not 
fated to cross it” 

Zigong stepped forward to ask, “What do you mean?” 

Confucius replied, “Dou Mingdu and Shun Hua were good min¬ 
isters of Jin. Before Zhao jianzi rose to power he insisted on having 
these men before he would join the government; but now that he is in 
power he has killed them. I have heard that when you destroy unborn 
animals or kill young game, the unicorn will not come to the countryside; 
when you dredge and empty the ponds while fishing, the dragon will 
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not harmonke thej;« andj<*»^ when you upset a nest and destroy the 
eggs, the phoenix will not hover nearby. It follows that a gentleman 
must take offence if one of his kind is injured. If the very birds and 
beasts shun the unjust, how much more must II” 

He went back to stay in the village of Zou, where he composed 
the Lute-song of Zou to mourn the two men. Then, returning to Wei, he 
became the guest of Qu Boyu. 

Some time later, Duke ling consulted him about warfare. ‘T know 
something about sacrificial vessels,” said Confucius, ‘Tjut have never 
studied military science.” The next day during a conversation with him, 
the duke saw some wild geese in the sky and look«l up at them, ignor¬ 
ing the sage. So Confucius went back to Chen. 

That summer Duke Ling of Wei died and his grandson Zhe suc¬ 
ceeded him as Duke Chu. In the sixth month Zhao Yang sent the crown 
prince, Kuai Kui, to the town of Qi. Yang Hu dressed the prince in 
deep mourning and made ei^t other mourners, ostensibly from Wei, 
welcome him with tears into the town. And there he stayed. That win¬ 
ter Cai’s capital was moved to Zhoulai. This was the third year of 
Duke Ai of Lu, when Confucius was sixty years old. Qi helped Wei to 
besiege the town of Qi because the crown prince was there. 
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That stimmer a fire broke out in the temples of Duke Huan and 
Duke Xi of Lu, and Nangong Jingshu put it out Confucius, then in 
Chen, heard of this conflagration and said, “It was probably in the 
temples of Duke Huan and Duke Xi.” And he was proved correct 

That autumn Ji Huanzi fell ill. Driven in his carriage to the dty wall 
of Lu, he said with a si^ “This state could have become great if I had 
not offended Confucius.” Then turning to his heir Ji Kangzi, he said, 
“Once I am dead you will become prime minister of Lu. When that 
happens, you must ask Confucius to come back.” 

A few days later he died and Ji Kangzi succeeded him. After the 
funeral the new prime minister wanted to recall Confucius, but Gong- 
zhi Yu said, “Our former lord lost faith in him in the end, so that other 
states laughed at us. If we have him back and find we cannot put his 
ideas into practice, we shall only make ourselves ridiculous again.” 

“In that case, whom shall we get?” 

"Recall Ran Qiu.” 

So Ji Kangzi sent for Ran Qiu. 

When Ran Qiu was leaving Confucius said, “The men of Lu can¬ 
not be recalling Ran Qiu for any small task, but must mean to entrust 
important work to him.” Later that day he exclaimed, “Let us return! 
Let us return! My pupils aspire to great things. But although they have 
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certain elegant accomplishments, I do not know how to educate them 
properly.” 

Zignng knew that Confucius lon^d to return to Lu, so while see- 
ir^ Ran Qiu offhe said, “If you are in power, make sure the master is 
recalled.” 

The year following Ran Qiu’s departure, Confucius moved from 
Chen to Cai. Duke Zhao of Cai decided to go to Wu after receiving a 
summons from that state. As the duke had already moved the capital 
to Zhoulai without consulting his ministers, now that he wanted to go 
to Wu they feared he mi^t move the capital again, and Gongsun Pian 
shot and killed him. Chu invaded Cai. That autumn Duke Jing of Qi 
died. 

The next year Confucius went from Cai to Ye. Asked about gov¬ 
ernment by the duke of Ye, he replied, ‘The art lies in attracting the 
people from far away and winning the hearts of those close by.” 

Another time the duke of Ye asked Zilu his opinion of his master, 
but Zilu did not reply. When Confucius heard this he said, “Why didn’t 
you tell him, ‘He is a man who never wearies of studying the truth, 
never tires of teaching others, but who in his eagerness forgets his 
hunger and in his joy forgets his bitter lot, not worrying that old ^ is 
creeping on’?” 

On the road from Ye to Cai they met Changju andjieni plou^iing 
together. Taking them for recluses, Confucius told Zilu to ask them the 
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way to the ford. 

“Who is the man holding the rdns of your carriage?” asked Qiar^- 

iu. 

Zilu answered, “That is Kong Qiu.” 

“You mean Kor^ Qiu of Lu?” 

“That’s right,” said Zilu. 

“He should know where the ford is then,” retorted Changju. 

Then Jieni. asked Zilu, “And who are you?” 

He answered, “My name is Zhong Yu.” 

“Are you a disciple of Kong Qiu?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“The whole world goes its way and who is to change it?” asked 
Jieni. “Better, surely, to follow those who shun the world than one 
who only shuns certain men?” 

With that they went on covering the seed. 

7.iln returned and told Cortfudus, >*^o commented ruefully, “Birds 
and beasts ate no company for men. If the world were on the right 
path I should not try to change it” 

Another day on the road Zilu met an old man carrying a hoc and 
asked him, “Sir, have you seen my master?” 

The old man retorted, “You who never use your four limbs, who 
don’t know the difference between the five grains — who is your 
master?” Planting his staff in the ground, he sorted weeding. 

Zilu went and told Confucius, who said, “He must be a recluse.” 
They went back to find him but he had disappeared. 
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When Confiicius had spent three years in Cai, Wu attacked Chen 
and Chu sent troops which were stationed at Chengfu to Chen’s 
assistance. Learning that Confucius was living between Chen and Cai, 
the men of Chu sent him an invitation. Before he could accept it, 
however, the ministers of Chen and Cai discussed the matter and said, 
“Confucius is an able man who has laid his finger unerringly on the 
abuses in every state. He has spent a considerable time between Chen 
and Cai and disapproves of all our measures and policies. Now pow¬ 
erful Chu has sent for him. If he serves Chu, so much the worse for us!” 
They sent men to surround Confucius in the countryside, so that he 
could not leave. His supplies ran out, his followers were too weak to 
move, but Confucius went on teaching and singjr^ accompanyii^ him¬ 
self on the lute. 

7,i1 ii went to him and asked indi^antly, “Does a gendeman have 
to put up with privation?” 

“A gentleman can stand privation,” answered Confudus. “A mean 
man exposed to privation is prone to do wrong.” 

As Zigor^ looked displeased, Confudus asked him, “Do you d)ink 
me a learned, well-read man?” 

“Certainly,” replied 2^gong “Aren’t you?” 

“Not at all,” said Confudus. ‘T have simply grasped one thread 
which links up the rest” 
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Knowing 6iat his disciples were in low spirits, Confucius called Zi- 
lu and said to him, “The old song runs: *1 am neither rhinoceros nor 
tiger, yet I go to the wilderness.’ Is our way wrong? 1$ that why we 
have come to this?” 

“Maybe we lack h umani ty and therefore men do not trust us,” 
replied Zilu. “Or perhaps we are not intelligent enough for them to 
follow our way.” 

“Do you really think so?” countered Confucius. “If the humane 
were always trusted, how do you account for what happened to Bo Yi 
and Shu Qi?^ If the intelli^nt always had their way, how do you ex¬ 
plain the case of Prince Bigan?”* 

After Zilu left, Zigong came and Confudus put the same question 
to him. “The old song says, 1 am neither rhinoceros nor tiger, yet I go 
to the wilderness.’ Is our way wrong? Is that why we have come to 
this?” 

Zigong answered, “Master, your way is too great for the world to 
accept. You should modify it a little.” 

“A good farmer can sow but may not always reap a harvest,” said 
Confudus. “A good craftsman can use his skill but may not be able to 
please. A gendeman can cultivate his way, draw up ptindples, recapitu¬ 
late and reason, but may not be able to make his way accepted. Now 
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your aim is not to cultivate your way but to please others. Your ambi¬ 
tion is not high enougji.” 

After Zigong had left, Yan Hui came and 0>nfudus again put the 
same question to him. 

“Master, your way is too great for the world to accept,” said Yan 
Hui. “All the same, you should persist in it What does it matter if they 
cannot accept it^ That just shows that you are a superior man. We are at 
fault if we do not cultivate the true way. Yet if we cultivate it fully and 
it is not adopted, it is die rulers who are at fault What does it matter if 
they cannot accept your way? That just shows that you are a superior 
man.” 

Confucius smiled with pleasure and exclaimed, “Well said, son of 
Yan! If you had great wealth, I should like to administer it for you.” 

Then Conftidus sent 21igong to Chu. King Zhao of Chu dispatched 
troops to meet him, and he was finally able to get away. 

King Zhao of Chu was on the point of giving Confucius seven 
hundred k of village communities as his fief, when his chief minister 
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Zixi asked, “Has Your Majesty any ambassador comparable to 
Zigong?” 

“No,” said the king. 

“Any minister comparable to Yan Hui?” 

Again the answer was, “No.” 

“Any general comparable to Zilu? Any administrator comparable to 
Zai Yu?” 

Once again the answer was, “No.” 

“When the founder of the House of Chu received his fief firom the 
Zhou Dynasty, he had alow rank and only fifty of land Now Confucius 
is following the ways of the ancient kings to display the virtues of the 
duke of Zhou and the duke of Shao. If you entrust him with authority, 
sir, Chu will not keep these few thousand B for many generations. When 
King Wen was in Feng and King Wu in Hao, they were only princes with 
a hundred U of territory, but they rose to sovereignty of the whole 
empire. If Confucius with such able disciples to help him were to have 
land of his own, that would not be to our advantage.” Accordingly 
King Zhao gave up the idea. And that autumn he died in Chengfu. 

The eccentric of Chu, Jie Yu, walked past Confucius singing: 

Ah, phoenix, phoenix. 

How powerless you arc! 

Useless to blame what’s done. 

Take thought for what’s to come. 

Enough, enough! 

Today there is danger 

For those who guide the state. 

Confucius abated from his carriage to speak to this man, but the 
eccentric ran off. 
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Then Confucius went back from Chu to Wei. He \wis sixty-three 
this year, the sixth year of Duke Ai of Lu. 

The next year die king of Wu and the duke of Lu met at Zer^ and 
the king demanded a hundred oxen. Chancellor Bo Pi of Wu sum¬ 
moned Ji Kangzi, who sent Zigong in his place. Then Wu dropped its 
demand. 

Confucius said, ‘The rulers of Lu and Wei are like two brothers.” 

At this time Duke Zhefu of Wei had not succeeded to power but 
was staying in another state. The other feudal lords regarded him as 
having abdicated. Since most of Confucius’ disciples were serving Wei, 
the duke wanted him to join the government too. 

Zilu asked, Tf the duke of Wei urged you to govern his state, 
what would you do first^” 

“I would rectify titles,” said Confudus. 

“You are very unpractical,” said Zilu. “Why are you so set on rec¬ 
tifying tides?” 

Confudus retorted, “What a savage you arel If tides ate incorrect, 
orders will not be carried out; and if orders are not carried out, then 
nothing can be achieved. That means that rites and music will not flourish, 
laws and punishments will be wide of the mark, and people will not 
know what K> do. A gendeman’s actions must be such as he can name; 
he must promise only what he can perform. A gendeman must keep a 
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careful watch on his speech.” 

The following year Ran You, given die command of the army by 
Ji Kangzi, defeated Qi at Lang. 

“Have you studied the arts of war?” Ji Kang^ asked him. “Or are 
you naturally gjfted?” 

Ran You replied, “I learned this from Confudus.” 

“What kind of man is he?” 

“He wants his actions to correspond to his ptindples. In applying 
his prindples to govern the people he tries to carry out the wishes of 
the gods. This is what he wants, not to possess wealth to the value of a 
thousand villages.” 

“Could I ask him back?” 

“If you do, you must not let petty-minded men obstruct him.” 

At that time Kong Wenzi of Wd planned to attack Taishu and 
asked Confudus for a plan of campaign, but Confucius declined on 
the ground that this was beyond him. Upon withdrawing he ordered 
his carriage, saying, “The bird chooses its tree; the tree cannot choose 
the bird.” However, Kong Wenzi prevailed on him to stay. Then Ji 
Kangzi sent Gonghua, Gongbin and Gonglin with gifts to invite 
Confudus back to Lu. He had been away from the state for fourteen 
years. 
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Asked about government by Duke Ai of Lu, he replied, “The art 
lies in choosing your ministers well.” 

Asked about government by Ji Kangzi, he answered, “If you use 
the straight in place of the crooked, the crooked will become straight” 
Ji Kangzi was troubled by some cases of theft Confucius said, “If 
you yourself were free from desire, they would not steal even if you 
paid them to do so.” However, as it turned out Lu did not employ 
him and Confucius did not ask for an official post. 

During the time of Confucius the House of Zhou had declined, 
the ancient rites and music were forgotten, and many of the songs and 
records were missing. He verified the rites of the Three Dynasties and 
compiled the hook ofDocuments, arranging the records chronologically 
from the time of Yao and Shun to that of Duke Mu of Qin, marshal¬ 
ling the facts in good order. He said, ‘T can speak about the rites of 
Xia, but the records of Qi are too scanty to verify. I can speak about 
the rites of Yin,* but the records of Song are too scanty to verify. Had 
they been complete, I should have been able to check them.” With 
regard to the differences in the Shang and Xia cultures, he declared, 
“Far removed as we are in time, we can still tell that one oilture was 
elaborate, the other simple. Zhou, which learned from both, reached a 
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pinnacle of culture. I follow Zhou.’* 

Thus both the Book of Documents and the Book of Bites were com¬ 
piled by Confucius. 

He told the chief .musician of Lu, “As far as we know, music 
started with strict unison. Then more licence was allowed, but it has 
remained pure, clear and consistent k> the end. Since my return from 
Wei tt) Lu, I have set right the music and arranged the odes and hymns 
in proper order.” 

There were more than three thousand ancient songs, but Confucius 
rejected those which were repetitious and retained those which had 
moral value, beginning with songs about the ancestors of Shang and 
Zhou, going on to descriptions of the good reigns of both dynasties 
and thence to the misdeeds of King You and King Li. He put the 
poems about daily life first, starting the folk-song section with the Song 
of the Dove, the Lesser Odes with The Deer Cries, the Greater Odes with 
King Wen and the Hymns with the Temple of Turity. Confucius chose 
three hundred and five songs in all, and these he set to music and sang, 
fitting them to the music of Emperor Shun and King Wu. After that 
the old rites and music became widely known, to the enrichment of 
the kin^y culture, and the Six Classics were established. 
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In his old age Confucius loved to study the hook of Change, the 
order of the hexagrams, definitions, appendices, interpretations, expla¬ 
nations and commentaries. He studied this book so much riiat the leather 
thongs binding the wooden strips wore out three times. “Give me a 
few years more,” he said, “and I shaU become quite proficient!” 

Confucius teugjit his pupils die old songs, records, rites and music. 
In all he had three thousand pupils, seventy-two of whom were versed 
in all Six Arts.^ Many more, like Yan Zhuozou, also received instruction 
from him. 

In his teaching Confucius laid emphasis on four things: culture, 
conduct, loyalty and honesty. Four things he avoided: foregone 
conclusions, arbitrary views, obstinacy and ^oism. He advocated cau¬ 
tion during sacrifice, war and sickness. He rarely spoke of profit, frte 
or goodness. He would only help those who were in earnest. If he 
gave one comer of a square and the pupil could not infer the other 
three comers, he would not repeat his explanation. 

In his native village his manner was unassuming, as thougji he did 
not trust himself to speak. But in the ancestral temple or at court his 
speech was ordered, and he chose his words with care. At court he 
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addressed high ministers firmly, low officials affably. Entering the gate 
of a public office he bowed his head, and advancing in haste he spread 
his sleeves gracefully. Sximmoned by a prince to accompany guests, he 
bote himself gravely; and at a summons from his lord he set off with¬ 
out waiting for his carriage. 

He would not eat fish that was not fresh, meat that was high or 
anything carelessly cut He would not sit on a mat that was not straight 
In the company of a man in mourning he would not eat his filL On the 
day that he attended a funeral he would not sing. Deep mourning or 
blindness, even in a child, always made him grave. 

“When three walk together, there must be one who can teach me,” 
said Confucius. “Failure to cultivate virtue, to perfect my knowledge, 
to change when I hear what is right and to correct my faults — these 
are the things that worry me.” 

When he invited men to sing and found the song good, he would 
ask for a repetition and join in himself. 


If 
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The subjects on which he did not talk were: extraordinary things, 
feats of strength, political disorders, and the supernatural. 

Zigong once said, “We can hear the master’s views concerning 
culture, but he does not tell us anything about Nature and Fate.” 

And Yan Hui once said with a sigh, ‘The more I look up, the 
higher is his teaching above me. The deeper I probe, the harder it 
becomes. One moment I think I have it, but die next it eludes me again. 
How skilfully, step by step, the master leads us on! He has broadened 
me with culture, restrained me with ritual. Even if I wanted to, I could 
not stop. I go all out, yet just as I think I am achieving something he is 
far beyond me again. I want to follow, but cannot find the way.” 

A villager of Daxiang remarked, “Confucius is truly great, known 
for his wide knowledge, but not for any special skill.” 

When Confucius heard this he asked, “What shall I take up? 
Charioteering or archery? I choose charioteering.” 

Qin Lao commented, “The master said he learned many arts be¬ 
cause he never held office.” 

In the spring of the fourteenth year of Duke Ai of Lu there was a 
great hunt at Daye, and Shusun’s charioteer Chu Shang caught a crea¬ 
ture which he thought was ill-omened. Confucius seeing it exclaimed, 
“This is a unicorn!” He took it back, saying, “No chart has come out 
of the Yellow River, no writings from the River Lua® All is over with 
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me.” When Yan Hui died Confucius had cried, “Heaven has forsaken 
me!” And now that this unicorn vfas captured in the west^ he exclaimed, 
“My way has come to an end!” Sibling, he lamented, “Nobody under¬ 
stands me.” 

Zigong asked, “Why does nobody understand you?” 

Confucius said, “I bear no ^dge against Herfven nor do I blame 
men. I learn from below and try to reach above, but only Heaven can 
understand me. Bo Yi and Shu Qi held fast by their principles and 
would not debase themselves, whereas Liuxia Hui and Shao T.ian sur¬ 
rendered dieir principles and debased themselves. Then there were Yu 
Zhong and Yi Yi who held aloof as recluses and spoke their mind. 
They would not serve a government unless it was incorrupt and re- 
s^ed from office whenever expedient I am not like these men: I have 
no such scruples.” 

The master said, “Alas! Alas! What a gentleman dreads is to die 
before his name is known. My way is not popular. How shall I make 
myself known to later ages?” 

Then he compiled the Spring and Autumn Annals based on the his¬ 
torical records of twelve reigns, from that of Duke Yin down to the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Duke Ai. In this book Lu is given the 
predominant position, Zhou is considered worthy of respect, Shang is 
relegated to the past, and the spirit of the Three Dynasties is used as a 
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guiding principle. The language is concise, the content profound. Thou^ 
the rulers of Wu and Chu had styled themselves kings, the Spring and 
Autumn Annals criticizes them by calling them barons. Although the 
duke of Jin actually summoned the king of Zhou to a meeting at 
J iantu, the Spring and Autumn Annals records that “the Great King went 
to hunt at Heyang”. These examples can be used as criteria in any age to 
criticize or condemn men’s actions, and later princes should uphold this 
tradition and broaden its application. When the principles of the Spring 
and Autumn Annals are carried out, aD traitors and evil-doers in the world 
must tremble. When Confucius as a government official tried a case, he 
used the common speech and not distinctive language. But in editing 
the Spring and Autumn Annals he recorded certain events and omitted 
others so that not even men like Zixia could make any comment. The 
disciples of Confucius studied the Spring and Autumn Annals under him, 
and he said, “It is these annals by which later men will know me, and it 
is these annals which will make men condemn me.” 

The next year Zilu died in Wei and Confucius fell ilL When Zigong 
went to see him, the master, pacing by the door with a stick, demanded, 
“Why have you come so late?” Then he si^ed and sang: 

Mount Tai crumbles, 

The great beam breaks, 

The wise man withers away 
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With tears he told Zigong, “The world has long strayed from the 
true way and no one can follow me. The men of Xk mourned the 
dead by the east steps, die men of Zhou by the west steps, while the 
men of Yin mourned between pillars. Last ni^t I dreamed that I was 
sitting before offerings between two pillars. It foUows that I must be a 
man of Yin.” 

He died seven days later at the age of seventy-three, on the jichou 
day of the fourth month of the sixteenth year of Duke Ai of Lu.’ 

Duke Ai, mourning Confudus, said, “Kind Heaven had no pity on 
me and would not spare this grand old man. I am left alone in the 
world, full of grief and sorrow. Oh, master, to whom shall I look for 
guidance now?” 

Zigong commented, “The duke shall die in an alien land. The mas¬ 
ter said that lack of ceremony is folly, the misuse of designations a 
fault. To abandon your principles is also folly, to forget your place a 
fault. Not to employ the master during his lifetime but to mourn him 
after death runs counter to true ceremony, while the description ‘alone 
in the world’ does not befit a duke.” 
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Coafudus was buried by the River Si north of the dty of Lu, and 
after his pupils had mourned for him for three years without wearing 
the customary mourning they bade each other farewell. But then they 
wept and mourned again, and some stayed longer at the grave. Zi- 
gor^ alone built a hut beside the grave and stayed there for three more 
years. Because more than a hundred of Confiidus’ disdples and other 
men of Lu setded near the grave, the district was named Confiidus 
Village. The custom of sacrifidi^ at the sage’s grave during festivals 
has persisted from generation to generation. Scholars discuss ceremony 
there, while village feasts and archery contests are held there. His ^ve- 
yard covers over a hundred mu. The house in which he lived was made 
into a temple by the descendants of some of his disdples, and there his 
clothes, hat, lute, carriage and books were kept The place still existed 
more than two hundred years later, in die Han Dynasty. When the First 
Emperor of Han passed Lu, he offered a grand sacrifice there. Barons 
and ministers appointed to posts there pay homage to the shrine of 
Confudus before taking up their duties. 

Confudus’ son Li, styled Boyu, lived to be fifty and died before his 
father. Boyu’s son Ji styled Zisi, who lived to be sixty-two, once found 
himself in ifficultics in Song and wrote the Doctrine of the Mean. Zisi’s 
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son Bai, styled Zishang, lived to be forty-seven. His son Qiu, styled 
Zijia, lived to be forty-five. His son Ji, styled Zijing, lived to be forty- 
six. His son Chuan, stjdcd Zigao, lived to be fifty-one. His son Zishen, 
who lived to be fifty-seven, was a minister in Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.). 
Zishen’s son Fu, who lived to be fifty-seven, served as literary adviser 
to Prince Chen She and died in Chen. Fu’s younger brother Zixiang, 
who lived to be fifty-seven, served as literary adviser under Emperor 
Hui and was later appointed governor of Changsha. He was over six 
feet in height Zhdang’s son Zhong lived to be fifty-seven. Zheng’s son 
Wu had two sons, Yannian and Anguo. The latter served as literary 
adviser to the present emperor and later became governor of lin^uai, 
but he died long ago, Anguo’s son Ang had a son named Huan. 
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The Grand Historian comments: One of the songs says, “The great 
mountain, I look up K> id The great road, I travel id” Althougji I cannot 
reach him, my heart goes out to him. When I read the works of 
Confucius, I try to see the man himself. In Lu I visited his temple and 
saw his carriage, clothes and sacrificial vessels. Scholars go regularly to 
study ceremony there, and I found it hard to tear myself away. The 
world has known innumerable princes and worthies who enjoyed fame 
and honour in their day but were forgotten after death, while Confucius, 
a commoner, has been looked up to by scholars for ten generations 
and more. From die emperor, princes and barons downwards, all in 
China who study the Six Arts take the master as their final authority. 
Well is he called the Supreme Sage! 


' 551 B.C. 

^ The legendary pacifier of floods and founder of the Xia Dynasty. 

^ Positive and negative forces of nature. 

* Two Shang nobles who starved to death after the fail of the Shang Dynasty. 
^ A wise noble who was killed by the last king of Shang. 

^ Another name for Shang. 

’ Ceremony, music, archery, charioteering, writing and mathematics. 

* Referring to auspicious omens of an earlier age. 

’ 479 B.C. 
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Chenr She 


Qien Sheng, whose other name was She, was a native of Yangpheng. 
Wu Guang, or Wu Shu, was a native of Yangxia. Chen She was a farm 
hand when young. One day when resting from his labours he climbed 
up a mound and brooded morosely for some time. 

“If I become rich and noble, I will not forget the rest of you,” he 

said. 

The other farm hands laughed. 

“How can a farm labourer become rich and noble?” they asked. 

“Ah!” said Chen She with a deep si^. “Can a sparrow know a 
wild swan’s ambition?” 

In the seventh month of the first year of die Second Emperor of 
Qin, nine hundred men from the poor end of their village were con¬ 
scripted for garrison service at Yuyang. On the way they stopped at 
Dazexiang Chen She and Wu Guan^ who were among the conscripts, 
were camp leaders. There was heavy rain, the roads were impassable, 
and they saw that they could not arrive on time. The penalty for delay 
was decapitation. Chen She and Wu Guang took stock of the situation. 

“Desertion means death and so does revolt,” they argued. “Since 
the risk is the same, why not die for our counrty?” 

“The people have groaned long enough under Qin,” said Chen 
She. “I have heard that the Second Emperor is a younger son and not 
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the rightful heir. Prince Fusu the rigjitful heir, but because he often 
disagreed with his father he was given a ftontier command. Now they 
say the Second Emperor has killed him, althou^ he had done no wrong. 
Many of the common folk have heard well of him, but do not know 
of his death. Then there is General Xiang Yan of Chu, who is popular 
there for his many deeds of daring and the good care he takes of his 
men. Some say he is dead and some that he may have gone into hiding. 
If we pretended to be Prince Fusu and Xiang Yan and called on the 
people to rise, many would respond.” 

Wu Guang agreed with him and they consulted a diviner, who, 
knowing what they had in mind, declared, “You will succeed in all 
you undertake and achieve great deeds. But why not ask aid from the 
spirits?” 

Chen She and Wu Guang, pleased with this suggestion, said, “He 
means us to awe men first” 

So they wrote “Chen She will be king!” in vermilion on silk and 
placed it in the belly of a fish someone had caught. When the con¬ 
scripts bought the fish and cooked it, they were amazed to find this 
writing in its belly. 

Chen She sccredy sent Wu Gtiang at night with a lantern to the 
forest shrine near their camp, to cry like a fox, “Great Chu will rise 
again! Chen She will be king!” 

The conscripts were terrified at hearing this cry at ni^L The next 
day they kept talking among themselves with many a side-long glance 
at Chen She. 
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Wu Guang was good to his men, all of whom obeyed him. One 
day when the commanding officers were drunk, he persuaded the con¬ 
scripts to run away and goaded the officers to punish him and thus 
enrage the men. Sure enou^ the officers had Wu Guang flogged. But 
when one of them drew his sword, Wu Gtiang snatched it away and 
killed him. Chen She came to his aid and killed the other officer too. 

Then they called their men tc^ether and said, ‘This rain has already 
made all of us late, and the penalty for this is decapitation- Even if we 
do not lose our heads, seven out of ten will die at the frontier. If 
a stout fellow must die, let it be for some great cause. How can our 
birth prevent us from becoming princes and barons, generals and 
ministers?” 

“We will do whatever you say,” responded the men. 

To win popular supp>ort drey gave out that their leaders were Prince 
Fusu and General Xiang Yan. Baring dieir ri^t arms, they called them¬ 
selves the army of Great Chu. They built an altar and made an oath, 
using the officers’ heads as sacrifice. Chen She made himself general 
with Wu Guang as his chief commander. After storming Dazexiang 
they took the county of Ji and sent Ge Ying of Fuli with troops to take 
the districts east of Ji. Zhi, Cuo, Ku, Zhe and Jiao all fell to them. As 
they advanced, their tanks swelled. By the time they reached Chen they 
had about seven hundred chariots, more than a thousand cavalrymen 
and several tens of thousands of infantry. When they attacked the 
county seat of Chen the magistrate was away and the deputy magis- 
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trate held the city gate against them. But they defeated the defenders, 
killed die deputy magistrate and occupied the dty. A few days later they 
summoned the elders and chief citizens to a conference. 

“My lord,” said these men, “you have come wearing armour and 
carrying sharp weapons O) attack an unjust government, to punish the 
Qin tyranny and re-establish the kingdom of Oiu. Your achievements 
fit you to be our king.” 

So Chen She made himself king, calling himself the Magnifier of 
Chu. Thereupon all in the provinces and counties who hated the rule 
of Qin rose against their governors and magistrates and killed diem in 
order to follow Chen She’s lead. Wu Guang, made vice-regent over the 
other generals, advanced west against Xingyang. Chen She also or¬ 
dered Wu Chen, Zhang Er and Chen Yu, all natives of Chen, to con¬ 
quer Zhao, and Deng Zong of Ruyin to take the province of Jiujiang. 
By this time Chu had countless bands of troops, each several thousand 
stror^. 

When Ge Ying reached Dongqheng he set up Xiang Qiang as king 
of Chu. Later, hearing that Chen She had proclaimed himself king, he 
killed Xiang Qiang and went back to report. But when he reached 
Chen, Chen She had him executed. Then Chen She sent Zhou Shi, a 
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native of Wd (403B.C-225RC.), to conquer Wd in the north. Wu Guang 
laid siege to Xingyang but the dty was defended by Li You, governor 
of Sanchuan, and he cottld not lake it 

Chen She summoned all the chief dozens of his kingdom to a 
conference and appointed Cai Ci, lord of Fang a native of Shangcai, as 
his chief minister. 

Zhou Wen, a talented dozen of Chen, had been the astrologer in 
General Xiang Van’s army and had also served under the lord of 
Chunshen. As he claimed that he was well-versed in strategy, Chen She 
gave him the seal of a general and ordered him to strike west at Qin. 
He gathered troops on his way to the Hangu Pass till he had a thousand 
chariots and several tens of thousands of men, and he stationed this 
army by the River Xi. 

Qin ordered its privy treasurer, Zhang Han, to free the conscript 
labourers and slaves at Mount Li and send them to counter-attack. The 
Chu army was routed and Zhou Wen fled back through the Pass to 
station his men at Caoyang. After two or three months Zhang Han 
came after him and defeated him again. Then Zhou Wen stationed his 
troops at Minchi; but after ten days or so Zhang Han attacked once 
more and utterly routed them. Zhou Wen fell on his sword and his 
troops were put out of action. 

When Wu Chen reached Handan, he made himself king of Zhao 
with Chen Yu as his grand marshal and Zhang Er and Shao Sao as his 
senior and junior chancellors. Chen She in anger arrestoi their relations, 
meaning to have them killed, but his chief minister Cai Ci protested, 
“Qin is not yet overthrown. If you execute the families of the king of 
Zhao and his ministers, you are only making another enemy. You had 
better recognize him as king.” 
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So Chen She sent an envoy to congratulate Wu Chen, moved his 
relatives and those of his ministers into his palace, enfeoffed Zhang 
Ex’s son Zhang Ao as lord of Chengdu, and urged the troops of Zhao 
to advance at once against Qin. 

Wu Chen took counsel with his generals and ministers, who said, 
“It was not Chen She’s plan that you should be king of Zhaa After he 
has overthrown Qin he will attack us. Instead of advancing west, we 
had better conquer Yan in the north in order to enlarge our territory. 
When we have the Yellow River in the south and Yan and Dai in the 
north, even if Chen She defeats Qin he will not dare to lord it over us. 
And should he fail to defeat Qin, he will have to respect us. Then we 
can take advantage of the fall of Qin to do whatever we please.” 

Wu Chen agreed with them. Instead of advancing west, he sent 
Han Guang, former army secretary of Shanggu, to conquer Yan in the 
north. 

Then the nobles and chief citizens of Yan advised Han Guang 
saying, “Now Chu has set up a king and so has Zhao. Though Yan is 
small, it was also once a kingdom of ten thousand chariots. We hope 
you will set yourself up as king of Yan.” 

“I cannot,” said Han Guang. “My mother is still in Zhao.” 

“Zhao fears Qin in the west and Chu in the south,” they replied. 
“It is in no position to interfere with us. Besides even Chu, for all its 
strength, dared not harm the family of the king of Zhaa How could 
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the king of Zhao dare harm yours?” 

Han Guang took their advice and made himself king of Yan. A 
few months later Zhao sent Han Guang’s mother and the rest of his 
family to him. 

During this period many generals made conquests. Zhou Shi 
marched north and conquered the land up tt> the district of Di. A man 
of Di named Tlan Dan, who had killed the magistrate of Di and made 
himself king of Qi, attacked and touted Zhou Shi with the forces of 
Qi. Zhou Shi returned to Wei and wanted to enthrone Jiu, former lord 
of Ningjing and a descendant of the House of Wei But Jiu was then in 
Chen She’s territory and could not come to Wei. After Wei was 
conquered, therefore, the people tried to make Zhou Shi their king, but 
he refused. Five times they sent envoys to Chen She, xmtil finally he 
agreed to make the lord of NingUng the king of Wei and sent him 
back to his kingdom. Zhou Shi in the end became his chancellor. 

Tian Zang and some other generals plotted together saying, “Now 
that Zhou Wen’s army has been touted, the troops of Qin may be here 
any time. We are besieging Xingyang but cannot take it. If the Qin 
army comes, we shall certainly be beaten. We had better leave a few 
troops to defend our position here, and advance with all our best men 
against Qin. This vice-r^ent is proud and knows nothing about figjiting. 
We must not discuss diis with him. Unless we kill him, we are hardly 
likely to succeed.” 
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Pretending to be acting on Chen She’s orders, they killed Wu Guar^ 
and presented his head to Chen She. Then Chen She sent an envoy to 
give Tian Zar^ the seal of the chancellor of Chu and appointed him as 
a high marshal. Tian Zang ordered li Gui and the other generals to 
defend Xingyang, while he led picked troops west to attack the Qin 
army at Aocang, but in the battle that ensued Tian Zang was killed and 
his army defeated. Then Zhang Han advanced to attack Li Gui and the 
others before the dty of Xingyang, defeating and killing them too. 

Deng Yue of Yangcheng, in command of troops at Tan, was de¬ 
feated by an auxiliary force sent by Zhang Han. His army scattered and 
he fled to the dty of Chen. Wu Xu of 21hi, in command of forces at 
Xu, was also defeated by Zhang Han and fled to Chen. But Chen She 
had him executed. 

When Chen She first declared himself king, Qin Jia of ling, Doi^ 
Xie of Zhi, Zhujishi of Fuli, Zheng Bu of Qulii and Dingji of Xu all 
raised troops and besieged Qing, governor of Dongjtai, at Tan. When 
Chen She knew this, he appointed Pan, lord of Wuping, as general in 
charge of all the forces at Tan. Qin Jia would not accept this, however, 
but made himsdf the commander-in-chief, refusing to take orders from 
the lord of Wuping 

“The lord of Wuping is too young,” he told his officers. “He has 
no military experience. We must not listen to him.” Pretending to act 
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on orders from Chen She, he had the lord of Wuping executed. 

After defeating Wu Xu, Zhang Han attacked the city of Chen and 
killed Cai Ci, Chen She’s field marshal He then advanced to attack 
Zhang He’s army west of the dty. Chen She himself came out to direct 
the battle, but his army was defeated and Zhang He killed. 

In the twelfth month Chen She went ro Ruyin, then turned back to 
Xiachengfu, where his charioteer Zhuangjia killed him and surren¬ 
dered to Qin. Chen She was buried at Dang with the posthumous title 
of King Yin. 

Chen She’s former palace attendant. General Lii Chen, rallied troops 
to form a black-turbaned army at Xinyang. He took Chen, killed 
Zhuangjia and made Chen into the state of Chu again. 

When Chen She first reached Chen, he sent Song Liu of Zhi with 
troops to conquer Nanyang and advance throu^ the Wu Pass. Sqng 
Liu had taken Nanyang, but after Chen She’s death it fell under Qin’s 
control again and he could not enter the Wu Pass. Instead he went east 
to Xincai, where he encountered the Qin army and surrendered with all 
his men. He was sent to Xianyang and tom limb from limb by chariots 
to serve as a warning to others. 

After Qin Jia and his men heard of Chen She’s defeat and fight, 
they made JingJu king of Chu and advance! with troops to Fangyu to 
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attack the Qin army at Dingtaa They sent Gongsun Qing to Tian Dan, 
king of Qi, asking him to join forces with diem. 

‘We do not know whether Chen She is alive after his defeat,” said 
Tian Dan. “How could you appoint another king of Chu without 
consulting us?” 

“You set yourself up as king in Qi without asking us ” retorted 
Gongsun Qing. “Why should we consult you? Besides, as Chu started 
the revolt, she should be the leader of all the odier states.” 

At this Tian Dan had Gongsun Qing killed. 

The left and right armies of Qin attacked and retook the city of 
Chen. General Lii Chen fled but rallied his troops and was joined by 
Ying Bu, lord of Dangyang, who was one of the brigands of Po. 
Having defeated the Qin army at Qingbo, they once again made Chen 
ino) the state of Cha Then Xiang Liang appointed as king of Chu Xin, 
the grandson of King Huai of Chu. 

Chen She was king for six months in all, with his capital at Chen. 
When one of the men who had been an agpcultural labourer with him 
heard this, he went to Chen and knocked on the palace gate. 

‘I’ve come to see She!” he said. 

The chief palace gate-keeper wanted to arrest him. After lengthy 
explanations he let him go, but still refused to announce him. So when 
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Chen She went out, this fellow blocl^d his way and shouted his name. 
The king, hearing his voice, called him over and took him back in his 
own chariot to the palace, where at sigjit of the great halls and hangings 
the man exclaimed, “Whew, Chen She! You’re wallowing in wealth, 
now you’re a king!” (^e people of Chu say ‘Whew!” when they feel 
overwhelmed. This is how the expression, ‘ Whewl Even Chen She can 
be king!” spread over the whole country.) 

This old friend took to wandering in and out of the palace quite 
freely and telling stories about Chen She’s past. Someone warned 
the king, “This ignorant fool with his careless talk is damaging your 
prestige.” Chen She then had him beheaded, and after that all lus old 
friends went swzy and nobody else got on close terms with him again. 

Chen She had appointed Zhu Fang his supervisor and Hu Wu his 
censor to keep watch over his minister and officers. When victorious 
generals came back, these two men could arrest and punish them if 
they had not obeyed orders. Indeed, they regarded fault-finding as 
such a proof of loyalty that instead of sending men to the proper 
authorities they tried them themselves. As Chen She placed so much 
trust in these two he lost the support of his generals. This was why he 
failed. 

Althou^ Chen She himself was killed, it was he who started the 
revolt and the nobles, kings, generals and officials whom he appointed 
and sent out succeeded in overthrowing Qin. In the time of Emperor 
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Gaozu of Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), thirty families were put in charge 
of his grave at Dang, where sacrifices to ten continue to this day. 


' 209 B.C. 
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Zhang Liang, Marquis of Liu 


The ancestors of Zhang Liang, marquis of Liu, came from the 
state of Han (403B.C.-230RC.). His grandfather Kaidi served as prime 
minister to Marquis Zhao, King Xuanhui and King Xiangai of Han. 
His father Ping was prime minister to King Xi and King Daohui. Zhang 
Ping died in the twenty-third year of King Daohui,' and twenty years 
later Han was conquered by Qin. Zhang Liang, still young, held no 
official position in Han. At the time of the fall of Han he still had three 
hundred slaves, yet when his younger brother died he did not bury him 
but used his patrimony to find an assassin who would kill the king of 
Qin to avenge his state, because his grandfather and father had been 
ministers of Han during five reigns. 

Zhang Liang went east to study ceremony at Huaiyang, where he 
met lord Canghai and found a strong man whom he armed with an 
iron hammer one hundred and twenty catties in wcigjit When the First 
Emperor of Qin made a tour of the east, Zhang Liang and the assas¬ 
sin attacked him at Bolangsha, but by mistake struck at his attendant’s 
carriage. In feet, Zhang Liang was the cause of the urgent, countrywide 
search for brigands ordered by the emperor in his rage. But Zhang 
Liang escqjed to Xiapi and went into hiding under an assumed name. 
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One day he was strolling idly across the bridge at Xiapi when an 
old man in rough homespun approached, dropped a shoe under the 
bridge and, turning to Zhang Liang, said, “Boy! Go down, and fetch 
my slipper!” Zhang Liang was astounded and wanted to hit the fellow. 
But controlling himself on account of the other’s age, he went down 
to fetch the shoe. 

“Put it on for me,” ordered the old man. And since Zhang Liang 
had already fetched the shoe, he knelt down to put it on. The old man 
stretched out his foot for it, then left with a smile while Zhang Liang 
watched in ama 2 cment After going some distance the old man came 
back. “You can be tau^t, boy,” he said. “Meet me here five days from 
now at dawn.” 

Zhang Liang, his curiosity aroused, knelt down to answer, ‘T will” 

At dawn five days later he went back to the place. The old man, 
there before him, said angrily, “What do you mean by keeping an old 
man waiting? Come earlier five days from now.” With that he left. 

Five days later Zhang Liang went earlier, only to find die old man 
already there. He was told to come back after another five da 3 rs. 

This time Zhang Liang went before midni^t Presendy the old 
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man arrived. “That’s right!” he said approvingly and handed him a 
book with the injunction, “Read this and you will become the teacher 
of kings. Ten years from now you will prosper. Thirteen years from 
now you will once more encounter me, as the yellow rock at the foot 
of Mount Gucheng north of the River Ji.” Without another word he 
left and did not appear again. 

When day broke Zhang Liang examined the book and found it 
was The Patriarch iJi Shanks Art of War. Prizing this work, he pored 
over it again and again. He remained in Xiapi as a champion of justice 
and helped to conceal Xiang Bo after he killed a man. 

Ten yeais later Chen She and the others revolted, and Zhang TJang 
gathered a band of more than a hundred young men. When Jing Ju 
made himself the acting king of Chu in Liu, Zhang Liang decided to 
join him; but on the w^y he met Uu Bang, then in command of several 
thousand men who were conquering the region west of Xiapi, and he 
threw in his lot with him. Liu Bang made him a cavalry officer. Zhan g 
Liang expounded The Patriarch Ui Shang’s Art of It^to him on several 
occasions and he approved of the book and made use of its strat^es, 
although Zhang Liai^ found others could not understand them. Struck 
by Liu Bang’s natural genius, he followed him instead of joining Jing 
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When liu Bang went to Xue to see Xiang Liang, who had set up 
King Huai of Chu, Zhang Liang advised Xiang T .iang saying, “You 
have enthroned a descendant of the royal house of Chu. Lord Cheng 
of Hengyang of the House of Han is also a worthy man If you make 
him a king you will win another ally.” 

So Xiang Liang sent him to find Lord Cheng and make him king 
of Han with Zhang Liang as his minister. Zhang Liang went with the 
king of Han and over a thousand men to conquer the territory of Han 
in the west, but each time diey took a dty the army of Qin recaptured 
it. So they carried on mobile warfare in Yingchuan. 

When Liu Bang marched south fiom Luoyang throu^ Xuanyuan, 
Zhang Liang led his men to join him and together they captured more 
than ten cities of Han and routed Yang Xiong’s army. Then liu Bang 
ordered King Cheng of Han to defend Yangdi while he went south 
with Zhang Liang and stormed Wan before advancing west through 
the Wu Pass. He planned to lead twenty thousand men against the forces 
of Qin at the Yao Pass, but Zhang liang said, “Don’t underestimate 
the men of Qin — they are still a powerful force. I hear their general is 
a butcher’s son, and stradcsmen are easily tempted by gain. Why not 
entrench yourself here, send a force ahead with provisions for fifty 
thousand and set up banners on all the hills around to dismay the enemy, 
while Li Yiji goes with rich gifts to bribe him?” 

The Qin general did in fact surrender and offered to advance west 
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with Liu B 2 ng against Xianyang. Liu Bang would have agreed, but 
Zhang T i^ng warned, “The general is willing to surrender but I doubt 
if his troops will follow suit That would put us in a dangerous position. 
Better strike while they are off their guard.” So liu Bang atacked and 
defeated the army of Qin, then marched north to Lantian where he 
routed the Qin forces again. When he reached Xianyang Ziying, king 
of Qin, surrendered. 

Liu Bang, entering the Qin palaces, found there hangings, curtains, 
hounds, horses, treasures and women by the thousand. Tempted to 
say there, he i^ored the advice of Fan Kuai, who urged him to camp 
ouaide. 

y.hang T iiing said, ‘^ou are here because Qin did not rule well. 
And now that you have rid the world of a tyrant, you should trade on 
frugaUty. If the moment you enter Qin you indulge in itt pleasures, you 
will just be out-doing the despot ‘Home truths grate on the ears yet are 
good guides to action; stroi^ medicine tastes bitter yet helps to cure 
disease. ’ I hope you will take Fan Kuai’s advice.” Then Liu Bang with¬ 
drew his troops and stationed them at Bashang. 

When Xiang Yu, arriving in Hongmen, decided to attack Liu Bang, 
Xiang Bo hastened by ni^t to their camp and secretly urged Zhang 
Liang to leave with him. 
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But Zhang Liang said, “I came on behalf of my prince to help Liu 
Bang. It would not be ri^t to desert him in his hour of danger.” 

He reported the whole matter to Liu Bang, who asked in 
consternation, “What shall I do?” 

“Do you really intend to oppose Xiang Yu?” asked Zhang Liang. 

“A worthless fellow advised me to hold the Pass against the other 
princes so that I could rule over the whole of Qin. I acted on his 
advice.” 

“Do you believe you can defeat Xiang Yu?” 

After quite a long silence he answered, “No, of course not. What 
shall I do?” 

Then Zhang Liang urged Xiang Bo to come in and see Liu Bang, 
who drank a toast to him, promised to link their families by marriage, 
and asked him to explain to Xiang Yu that he would never think of 
betraying him and had simply held the Pass against brigands. So Xiang 
Bo went back and cleared up this matter, as has been recorded in the 
account of Xiang Yu. 

In the first month of the first year of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.),^ Liu 
Bang became king of Han ruling over Ba and Shu. He gave Zhang 
Liang a hundred j/ of gold and two pecks of pearls, all of which 
Zhang T -ian g presented to Xiang Bo. Liu Bang also sent rich gifts to 
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Xiang Bo througji Zhang TJang with a request for Hanzhon^ and since 
Xiang Yu agreed Liu Bang obtained this district 

When Liu Bang set off to his kingdom, Zhang Liang accompa¬ 
nied him as far as Baozhong before he was told to return. He advised 
Liu Bang saying “Why not bum the plank road throxj^ the mountains? 
This would show the world you have no intention of marching east 
again and reassure Xiang Yu.” liu Bang, having sent him off, went on, 
destroying the plank road on his way. 

Upon his return to Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), Zhang Liang found 
that King Cheng had not been allowed tt> go there but had been taken 
east by Xiang Yu, because Zhang Liang was on the side of Liu Bang 
He told Xiang Yu, “Liu Bang has destroyed the plank road and has no 
intention of coming east again.” He also informed him of the revolt 
of King Tian Rong of Qi. Then Xiang Yu set his mind at rest about 
Liu Bang in the west, and led an army north against QL He would not 
let King Cheng go, however, but made him a marquis and then had 
him killed at Pengcheng. 

Zhang Liang fled to join Liu Bang who by then had marched 
back and conquered the three states of Qin. Zhang Liang made mar¬ 
quis of Chengxin, went east with the army of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) tt> 
attack Chu. 

At Pengcheng the Han army was defeated and Liu Bang retreated 
to Xiayi. Unsaddling his horse i» squat on the saddle, he said, “I mean 
to give up all the land east of the Pass to someone who will make 
common cause with me. Can you suggest anyone?” 
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Zhang Liang stepped forward and said, “Ying Bu, king of Jiujiang, 
is an able Chu general who hates Xiang Yu. Or there is Peng Yue, who 
has rebeUcd with King Tian Rong of Qi in Liang. Both men would 
serve in this emergency. Of your own graerals, Han Xin alone is ca¬ 
pable of great things and can play an independent part If you mean to 
gjve up this territory, give it to these three men. Then Xiang Yu can be 
defeated.” 

Liu Bang sent Sui He to win over Ying Bu and another envoy to 
make an aili^nre with Peng Yue. And when King Bao of Wei rebelled, 
he dispatched Han Xin against him with an army. So he conquered 
Yan, Dai, Ji and Zhao. And the final overthrow of Chu was foanks to 
these three men. Zhang Liang’s health was poor and he never com¬ 
manded an army, but in his capacity as an adviser he was constantly 
with the long. 

In the third year of Han, Xiang Yu beset Liu Bang so hard at 
Xingyang that in alarm he asked Li Yiji how to weaken the power of 
Chu. 

“When Tang conquered Kingjie of the Xia Dynasty,” said Li Yiji, 
“he gave the land of Qi K) his descendants. When King Wu conquered 
King Zhou of the Shang Dynasty, he gave Song to his descendants. 
But Qin, abandnoning virtue and justice, has abolished the ancestral 
sacrifices of the six princes and disinherited their descendants, leaving 
them not a sin^e inch of land. If you restore the descendants of the six 
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royal houses and present them wid) seals, then they, their ministers and 
their people will acknowledge your virtue and turn towards you in 
admiration, willing to be your subjects. When you have done such deeds 
of virtue and justice, you can rule as the overlord and Xiang Yu will 
have to submit tt> your sovereignty.” 

“Good!” said liu Bang. “Have the seals cut at once and you can 
set out with them.” 

Zhang Liang h^pened to come in before Li Yiji feft on this mission. 
Liu Bang who was at his meal called, “O^me over here! Someone has 
proposed a plan to weaken Chu’s power.”^Having told Zhang Liang 
aU Li riji had said, he asked, “What do you think?” 

“Who made this plan?” asked Zhang Liang. “This will be your 
ruin!” 

“In what way?” asked Liu Bang. 

“Give me your chopsticks and let me explain. When Tang con¬ 
quered the Jie he gave Qi to his descendants because he had power of 
life and death over them. Have you power of Ufc and death over 
Xiang Yu?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Fallacy number one. Wlien King Wu conquered the Shangs, he 
gave Song to his descendants because he knew he could cut off the 
head of the Shang king. Can you cut off Xiang Yu’s heacP’ 
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“No, I cannot” 

“Fallacy number twa When King Wu took the Shang capital, he 
honoured Shang Kong’s lane, released Ji Ta from prison and enlarged 
Bi Gan’s grave. Are you in a position i» enlaige a sage’s grave, honour 
a good man’s lane or a wise man’s gate?” 

“No, I am not” 

“Fallacy number three. King Wu was able to distribute the grain 
stored at Juqiao and the money stored at Lutai among the poor. Are 
you able to distribute grain and money to the poor?” 

“No, I am not” 

“Fallacy number four. After his conquest of Shang, King Wu con¬ 
verted war chariots into carriages, while shields and spears were laid 
down and covered with dger skins to show the world that there would 
be on more war. Are you in a position to lay down arms, practise the 
arts of peace and end all wars?” 

“No, I am not” 

“Fallacy number ftve. King Wu grazed his horses south of Mount 
Hua to show that there would be no more unrest Are you in a position 
to turn your horses loose?” 

“No, I am not” 

“Fallacy number six. King Wu pastured his catde north of Taolin 
to show that there would be no more transport duty. Are you in a 
position to do diati'” 

“No, I am not” 
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“Fallacy number seven. Itinerant scholars from all over the world 
have left their homes, ancestral graves and friends to follow you just in 
the hope of getting a little land. If you restore the six states and en¬ 
throne the descendants of the royal houses of Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), 
Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.), Yan, Zhao, Qi and Chu, all these gentlemen 
win go back to serve their old masters, returning to their homes, friends 
and ancestral graves. Then who will help you to win your empire? This 
is fallacy number eigjit Your main task now is to stop Chu from growing 
stronger. If the six states are restored and follow Xiang Yu, how can 
you subjugate Chu? If you really adopt this plan, it will be your ruin.” 

Liu Bang stopped eating and spat the food out of his mouth. 
“That fool of a pedant nearly did for me!” he swore. He gave orders 
at once to have the seals cancelled. 

In the fourth year of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.), Han Xin conquered 
Qi and wanted to make himself king there. Liu Bang was angry, but 
Zhang Liang persuaded him to give Han Xin the seal of a king, as is 
recorded in the account of Han Xin. 
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That autumn Liu Bang pursued Xiang Yu to south of Yangxia; 
then, being worsted in batde, he entrenched himself in Guling, but the 
other commanders failed to come to his aid. Only when he acted on 
Zhang Liang’s advice did the reinforcements come, as is recorded in 
the accoimt of Xiang Yu. 

In the first month of the sixth year of Han, fiefs were given for 
outstanding services. Zhang Liang had never distinguished himself in 
batde, but the emperor said, “The strateges you planned in your tent 
won batdes for us a thousand & away—that is your achievement. Take 
your choice of any thirty thousand households in Qi.” 

Zhang Liang answered, “After I rebelled at Xiapi I met you at Liu. 
Heaven sent to you, and I am ^ad that some of the plans I proposed 
proved useful. I shall be satisfied with the district of Liu as my fief. I 
cannot accept thirty thousand households.” So Zhang Liang was made 
marquis of Liu at the same time as Xiao He and the others were 
enfeoffed. 

That same year, after the emperor had enfeoffed more than twenty 
men with great achievements to their credit, the others disputed day 
and night and could not reach agreement, so that the work of enfeoff¬ 
ment was held up. One day in his Southern Palace in Luoyang, the 
emperor looked down from a terrace and saw some generals sitting 
by the river and talking together. 

“What are diey discussing?” he askoL 

“Don’t you know, sir?” replied Zhang Liang. “They are plotting 
rebellion.” 
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“You started out as a common dtizen but with their help won the 
empire. Since becoming the emperor you have ennobled close friends 
1ilf<> Xiao He and Cao Shen and punished all your former enemies. 
Now friese officers, comparing their achievements, think you have not 
land enou^ to give fiefs to alL They fear you may not ennoble them, 
or may even punish them for past shortcomings. That is why they are 
gatiieting together to plot revolt” 

The emperor was disturbed and askoi, “What shall I do?” 

“Is there any man they all know you abominate?” 

“Yong Chi is one of my old confederates, but he keeps plaguing 
and insulting me. If not for all he’s done. I’d kill him.” 

“Then lose no time in giving Yong Chi a fief. When the others sec 
him enfeoffed, they will rest assured.” 

So the emperor gave a feast at which he made Yong Chi marquis 
of Shifang and ordered the prime minister and chief counsellor to 
decide on the other fiefs. After this feast the officers were pleased and 
said, “If even Yong Chi is made a marquis, we need have no worry.” 

Liu Jing advised the emperor to make his capital within the Pass. 
The emperor was in two minds about this. As most of his attendants 
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and high ministers came firom east of the mountains, they uiged him to 
make Luoyang the capital. “East of Louyang there is Chei^gao, west 
Mount Yao and the River Min,” they said. “With the Yellow River 
behind and the Yi and Luo Rivers before, it is surely impregnable!” 

But Zhang Liang objected, “Thougji Luoyang has these advanteges, 
it covers no more than a few hundred k, die land is not fertile and the 
dty is open to attack on four sides. It is not strat^cally situated. Within 
the Pass, however, we have Mount Yao and the Hangu Pass to the east, 
the Long and Shu ranges to the west, and a thousand H of fertile field; 
while to die south is the wealth of Ba and Shu, to the nordi the advan¬ 
tage of the Hunnish pastures. With natural barriers on three sides, we 
need only cope with the barons in the east. So long as they are quiet, 
ships can sail along the Yellow River and the Wei to all parts of the 
empire to bring back grain to die cj^ital in the west And if the barons 
make trouble, we can sail downstream with supplies and reinforcement 
This is truly a mighty stron^old of solid gold, a thousand-ii wall of 
bronze, a natural treasure-house! Liu Jing is ri^t” 

That same day the empeor drove west in his carriage to make his 
c^tal within the Pass, and Zhang Liang accompanied him. As his health 
was poor, Zhang Liang practised breath control and ate no grain, not 
venturing out of his house for a year and more. 

The emperor wished to depose the crown prince in favour of 
Prince Ruyi of Zhao, his son by Lady Qi; but because many of his 
chief ministers objected, he had not reached a final decisioxt Empress 
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Lii was alarmed and did not know what to do till someone suggested, 
“The marquis of Liu is a shrewd schemer and the emperor trusts 
him.” 

Accordingly Empress Lii sent Lu Ze, marquis of Jiancheng, to 
enlist Zhang Liang’s help saying, “You have always advised the emperor. 
Now rhaf he wants to disinherit die crown prince, how can you lie easy 
on your pillow?” 

“When the emperor was in difficulties he used several of my plans,” 
replied Zhang T-iang. “Now the empire is at peace and, if he wants to 
substitute his favourite son for the crown prince, this is between his 
own flesh and blood. A hundred or more ministers like myself can do 
nothing.” 

But Lii Ze insisted, “Think of some plan for us!” 

“Hard to talk him out of this,” was Zhang Liang’s answer. “But 
there are four men the emperor has foiled to win over. These four men 
are old and, because they think his manner insulting they have hidden 
themselves in the hills and refuse to serve the House of Han. The em¬ 
peror has a high regard for these men. Now if you spare no expense 
on gold and rich gjfts, ^t the crown prince to write a letter couched in 
humble terms, send comfortable carriages for them and an eloquent 
speaker to press the invitation, it is possible they may come. If they do, 
you can entertain them as guests, taking them from time to time with 
you to die palace, where the emperor will notice them, wonder who 
they are and make inquiries. When he leams that they are these four 
worthies, that should help your case.” 
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Then Empress Lii made Lii Ze send a messenger with the crown 
prince’s letter, inviting these four men with humble words and rich 
gifts. 

In the eleventh year of Han, Ying Bu rebelled. The emperor, who 
was ill, wanted the crown prince to command the army sent against 
him. The four worthies said to each other, “We came here to preserve 
the crown prince. If he commands the army he will be endangered.” 
So they told Lu Ze, ‘If the crown prince commands the army and is 
successful that will not improve his position, while if he returns unsuc¬ 
cessful that will be disastrous. Besides, all the generals under him will be 
redoubtable veterans who helped his father to win the empire. The 
crown prince at their head will be like a lamb commanding a pack of 
wolves. As they will not 6^t well for him, his failure is certain.” 

“We have heard that whoever loves the mother will fondle her 
child. Now Lady Qi waits on the emperor day and night so that Prince 
Ruyi is always dandled before him, and the emperor has declared that 
no unworthy son shall ever rule over a son \idiom he loves. It is obvi¬ 
ous that he is going to replace the crown prince. Lose no time, then, in 
urging Empress Lii to 6nd some chance to plead to the emperor with 
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tears. She can say that Ying Bu is a formidable fighter, a brilliant com¬ 
mander known throughout the world. Since our generals are all the 
emperor’s old commdes-in-arms, setting the crown prince at their head 
would be like setting a lamb at the head of wolves — they would 
never obey him. And once Ying Bu knew this, he would march west 
towards the capital to the roll of drums. Although the emperor is 
unwell, he should make the effort to lead this campaign and direct his 
troops from a carriage, for then his generals will not dare to shirk. 
Hard as it is, the emperor should do this for the sake of his wife and 
child.” 

Lvi Ze went that same night to see the empress, who did as the 
four worthies suggested, seizing an opportunity to plead to the em¬ 
peror with tears in her eyes. 

“I suppose the boy is not up to it,” said the emperor. “Yotir old 
man will have to go!” So he led his army eastwards. The ministers left 
in charge saw him off at Bashang. Althou^ Zhang Liang was ill, he 
forced himself to get up and see the emperor at Quyou. 

“I should have accompanied you,” he said, “but I am too ill The 
men of Chu are swift. Don’t risk a head-on clash.” He persuaded the 
emperor to give the crown prince the command of the troops within 
the Pass. 

“Althou^ you are ill,” said the emperor, “do your best to help the 
crown prince from your couch.” At this time Shusun Tong was the 
prince’s senior guardian, so Zhang Liang acted as the junior guardian. 
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In the twelfth year of Han the emperor returned after defeating 
Ying Bu. His illness had grown worse and he was more determined 
than ever to depose the crown prince. When Zhang Liang’s advice 
against this was disregarded, he retired on the pretext of illness. The 
senior guardian Shusun Tong, quoting precedents ancient and modern, 
put up such a hard fight for the crown prince that the emperor pre¬ 
tended to agree, though he still meant change his heir. 

One day there was a feast and wine was served. The crown prince 
came to wait on his father, attended by four old men each over eighty. 
Their beards and eyebrows were white, their hats and gowns most 

imposing. 

% _ 

The emjjeror asked in surprise, “Who are these men?” 

Then the four advanced and gave their names as Master Dongyuan, 
Scholar Lull, Qili Ji and Master Xiahuang. 

The emperor exclaimed in astonishment, “I tried for several years 
to get hold of you, yet you always kept away. What are you doing with 
my son?” 

The four men replied, “You insult gentlemen, sir, and are addicted 
to swearing. Unwilling to put up with humiliation, we ran away in fear. 
Then we heard that the crown prince was kind, pious and courteous to 
all, and diat the people of the empire are ready to die for him, and so 
we came.” 

The emperor said, “Take good care of the crown prince!” 
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After the four had paid their respects they rose tx> leave, and the 
emperor watched diem go. He called Lady Qi and pointed them out 
to her, saying, ‘T meant to depose the crown prince, but these four 
men have come to his aid. His feathers are grown, it would be hard to 
dislodge him. Empress Lii is going to be your mistress now.’^ 

J^y Qi shed tears, at which die emperor said, ‘"Dance one of the 
dances of Chu for me, and I shall sing a sot^ of Chu for you.” With 
that he sang: 

Hi^ flies the 'wild swan. 

Soaring a thousand H ; 

His feathers grown, 

He sweeps fteely across the four seas; 

Sweeps fteely across the four seas, 

And what can we do? 

Even our stringed shafb 
Arc powerless a^inst him. 

He sang this several times while Lady Qi wept and sobbed. Then 
he rose and left the feast So thanks to these four men invited at the 
suggestion of Zhang Liang, the crown prince retained his position. 

Zhang Liang accompanied the emperor on his expedition against 
Chen Xi in Dai, he devised the stratagem at Mayi, and it was he who 
urged that Xiao He be made prime minister. In his leisure he advised 
the emperor on various matters, but since these were not vital affairs 
of state they need not be recorded. 

Then Zhang Liang announced, “My forefathers were ministers of 
the state of Han (403B,C.'230B.C) and after the state was overthrown 
I gave up a fortune to avenge Han against migjity Qin, causing a great 
stir in the world. With my ready tongue I became the adviser of an 
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emperor, was given a fief of ten thousand households and made a 
marquis. This is all a common citizen could desire, and I am satisfied. 
Now I mean to turn my back on worldly affairs and follow the Master 
of the Red Pine.” He abstained from grain and studied breath control 
so that he migh t fly throu^ the air. 

When the emperor died. Empress Lu was so grateful to Zhang 
Liang that she insisted on his taking nourishment and said, “A man’s life 
passes as swiftly as a white charger seen through a crack in the door. 
Why should you mortify yourself in this way?” So Zhang Liang had to 
take food. 

Ei^t years later he died and was gjven the posthumous title of 
Marquis of Wencheng His son Buyi succeeded to his ride. 

As for the old man who met him on the bridge Xiapi and gave 
him The Patriarch Ui Shang’s Art of War, when Zhang Liang went north 
of the Ji Rivet with die emperor thirteen years after their meeting, he 
found a yellow stone at the foot of Mount Gucheng which he took 
away and worshipped. After his death this stone was buried with him, 
and during the summer and winter sacrifices men sacrificed to the stone 
too. In the fifth year of Emperor Wen, Zhang Liang’s son Buyi was 
charged with impiety and deprived of his fief. 
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The Gfand Historian comments: Most scholars deny the existence 
of ^osts anH spirits, but admit that marvels take place. The story of 
Zhang Liang’s meeting with the old man who gave him the book is 
certainly a strange one. It was surely the will of Heaven that Zhang 
liangwas so often able to save the first emperor of Han (206B.C.-8A. 
D.) when he was in trouble. The emperor said, “When it comes to 
scheming in the commander’s tent i» win a batde a thousand H atray, I 
am no match for Zhang Liang.” So I had always visualized him as a 
tall, imposing 6gure, yet when I saw his portrait he looked like a woman 
or a pretty ^1. Confucius said, ‘fudging by appearances I have been 
mistaken in the case of Ziyu.” The same mi^t be said of Zhang Liang. 


' 250 B.C. 
* 206 B.C. 
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Prime Minister Chen Ping 


Prime Minister Qien Ping was a dtizen of Huyou in Yangwu county. 
In his boyhood his family was poor but he loved readii^. He lived 
with his elder brother, who tilled their thirty mu of land, lettii^ him 
leave home to study. 

Chen Ping was tall and handsome. Once someone asked, “What 
do you eat to grow so plump, poor as you arc?” 

His sister-in-law, who disliked him because he did nothir^ to help 
on the farm, replied, “He eats both the grain and the busks. Such a 
brother is worse than none!” 

When her husband heard this he drove her away and divorced her. 

When Chen Ping was old enou^ to take a wife, no rich family 
would give him a daugjiter and he scorned to marry a poor giri. There 
was a wealthy old woman in Huyou, Dame Zhang, whose grand¬ 
daughter had been betrothed five times but all of her betrotheds had 
died, so that no one dared marry her. Chen Ping, however, wanted her 
as his wife. Whenever there was a funeral in the town, Chen Ping, being 
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poor, woiild hire out his services, going early and leaving late in the 
hope of getting better payment At one funeral Dame Zhang was struck 
by him and, late as it was when he left, she followed turn to his home. 
She found he lived in a poor lane at the foot of the dty wall with only 
some worn-out matting as a door, yet with many wheel marks outside 
made by the carriages of prominent men. 

Upon her return home, Dame Zhang told her son Zhong, “I mean 
to marry my grand-dau^ter to Chen Ping.” 

“That pauper who does nothing for a livirig!” protested her son. 
“He is the laughing-stock of the whole county. Why gve turn my 
daugjiter?” 

But Dame Zhang said, “A fine-looking man like Chen Ping will 
not always be poor.” She married her grand-daughter to him, and 
since Chen Ping was |xx)r she lent him money for the betrothal gtfcs as 
well as providing wine and meat at the wedding. Moreover she warned 
her grand-dau^ter, “Don’t be disrespectful to him because he is poor. 
You must wait on his elder brodier as if he were your fadier and on his 
sister-in-law as if she were your mother.” 

After marrying this daugjiter of die Zhang family, Chen Ping be¬ 
come better off and acquired more connections. He officiated at the 
local sacrifices and made a fair division of the sacrificial meat. 

All the elders said, “How well young Chen takes cha^I” 

“Ah!” replied Chen Ping “Put me in charge of the government 
and I should do equally well” 
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When Chen She rose in revolt and became king of Chen, he sent 
Zhou She to conquer Wei (403B.C-225RC.), set up Wei Jiu as king 
there, and fou^t die Qin troops at linjL Chen Rng, who had already 
left his brother, went with some other young men to join the king of 
Wei at linji. He was appointed master of the carriages, but his advice 
to the king was not accepted; so when someone slandered him he went 
away. 

Later, when Xiang Yu advanced to the Yellow River, Chen Ping 
joined him and accompanied him to Qin, where he was made a minister. 
Xiang Yu went east to make Pengcheng his capital, while Liu Bang 
turned back to conquer the land of Qin and advanced east, and the 
king of Yin revolted against Chu. Then Xiang Yu made Chen Ping the 
lord of Xinwu and sent him with the king of Wei’s troops in Chu to 
attack the king of Yin, who surrendered. 

Upon Chen Ping’s return, Xiang Yu sent Xiang Han to appoint him 
a chief commander and present him with twenty of gold. Almost at 
once, however, Liu Bang conquered Yin, and Xiang Yu in his rage 
decided to punish the officers in charge there. Chen P ing, afraid he 
would be executed, returned his gold and seal through a messenger to 
Xiang Yu and armed only with a sword fled alone by secret waj^ 

When he was crossing the river, the boatman suspected that this 
fine-looking man travelling alone must be some run-away officer car- 
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tying gold, jade or other treasxires. There was murder in the ferryman’s 
eyes. Chen Ping stripped off his clothes in alarm and helped to punt 
the boat The boatman saw that he had nothing, and gave up his plan. 

Chen Ping went to Xiuwu and surrendered to Liu Bang, gaining an 
audience through the good offices of Wei Wuzhi. Liu Bang’s chamber- 
lain at this time was Shi Fen, known as the Lord of Ten Thousand 
Piculs, who interviewed Chen Pii^ and introduced him. 

After Chen Ping and six others had been received and given food, 
Liu Bang dismissed them saying, “All right, go back now to your 
hostel.” 

“I have come on business,” objected Chen Ping. “What I have to 
say cannot wait until tomorrow.” 

Liu Bang talked with him and was favourably impressed. 

“What post did you have in Chu?” he asked. 

Chen Ping answered, ‘1 was an army officer.” 

That same day Liu Bang appointed him an army officer and his 
attendant in the royal carriage, making him the officer in charge of 
army discipline. The other officers were dumbfounded and complained, 
“The king has just got hold of this deserter from Chu and, with no 
idea of his ability, he is letting him share die royal carriage and control 
us.” 

When Liu Bang heard this, he showed even greater favour to Chen 
Ping. The men of Han (206B.C.-8AX).) marched east to attack Xiang 
Yu but suffered a reverse at Pengcheng and withdrew^ regrouping their 
scattered forces at Xingyang Chen Ping made lieutenant general under 
King Xin of Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), encamped his troops at Guangwu. 
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Then Zhou Bo, Guan Ying and others spoke slightingly of him. 
“Chen Ping is a fine-looking felbw,” they said, “but jade ornaments on 
a cap do not mean there is anything inside the head. We hear that at 
home he had an affair with his sister-in-law, not doing well in Wei he 
fled to Xiang Yu; but failing to please him, he fled to us. Now Your 
Majesty has honoured and tmsted him, making him the officer in charge 
of army discipline, yet hear that he accepts bribes from the officers. 
Those who give the most get good jobs, those who gjve little ^t infe¬ 
rior posts. He is obviously a dangerous turncoat. We hope you will 
look into this, sir.” 

Liu Bang, his suspicions aroused, summoned Wei Wuzhi and re¬ 
proached him for recommendii^ Chen Ping. 

‘T recommended him for his ability,” replied Wei Wuzhi. 

“But Your Majesty is questioning his private conduct If you had 
men with the virtue of Wei Sheng and Xiao Ji who could not help to 
win the war, what use would they be to you, sir? Now that Chu and 
Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) are figjiting it out, all I consider when I recom¬ 
mend a brilliant strat^ist is whether his plans will benefit out state or 
not What does it matter if he had an affair with his sister-in-law or 
accepted bribes?” 

Then Liu Bang sent for Chen Ping and reproached him sayii^, 
“You failed to do well in the service of Wei, then left the service of 
Chu, and now 3 ^u have come to me. Is it right to chop and change so 
often?” 
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“The king of Wei would not take my advice: that is why I left him 
to serve Xiang Yu,” said Chen Ping. “But Xiang Yu is incapable of 
trusting others and employs or favours only his own clan or his wives’ 
relatives, and is unable to make use of men of talenL That is why I left 
him. I came here because Your Majesty had the reputation of knowing 
how to use men. I arrived empty-handed and should have had nothing 
to live on had I not accepted some money. If my plans are any good, 
you can adopt them. If not, I still have the money and shall ^ve it to 
the treasury, and then beg leave to go home.” 

Liu Bang apologiaed and loaded him with ^fts, appointing him 
provost marshal to supervise the actions of all his generals, who after 
that dared say no more. 

Later the Chu army launched a sudden attack, cut off Han^s grain 
supply and besi^ed Liu Bang at Xingyang till in his alarm he sued for 
peace, offering Xiang Yu all die land west of Xingyang But Xiang Yu 
refused his terms. 

The king said to Chen Ping, “The land is in utter confusion—shall 
we never have peace?” 

“King Xiang Yu is courteous and considerate,” answered Chen 
Ping. “That is why men of honour who value ceremony flock to him. 
But when it comes to rewarthng distinguished service with ranks and 
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fiefs, he is ti^t-fiisted, «id for this reason no one stays with him long. 
You, sir, are so insulting and rude that men of honour do not come to 
you, while your generosity widi fiefs make shameless fools who are out 
for profit flock to you. Could you get rid of both faults and adopt 
both virtues, you might pacify the empire as easily as raising a finger. 
But your overbearing ways will never win over men of honour. Of 
course, Chu is vulnerable too. Xiang Yu has only a few officers as 
staunch as Fan Zcng, Zhongli Mo, Longju and Zhou Yin. If you, sir, 
would spend a few tens of thousands of pieces of gold to spread 
rumours and sow dissension between him and these men, he will doubt 
their loyalty. What with Xiang Yu’s suspicious nature and his proneness 
to listen to slander, they are bound to be set at odds. Then if you raise 
an army to attack them, you will undoubtedly triumph.” 

Liu Bang, approving this plan, gave him forty thousand pieces of 
gold to use at his discretion, not asking for any account 

Chen Ping used most of this gold to sow dissension in the Chu 
army. Word was spread that generals like Zhongli Mo, who had served 
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Xiang Yu well yet never been granted fiefs or made princes, meant to 
join Han to destroy Xiang Yu and divide up his land Then, sureenougji, 
Xiang Yu began to distrust these men. 

Xiang Yu, his misgivings already aroused, sent an envoy to liu 
Bang, who prepared a great feast for him. But when the man entered, 
Liu Bang made a show of surprise. “I thought you were from the 
Patriarch Fan Zcng,” he said. “But I see you come firom Xiang Yu.” 
The feast was removed and poorer dishes brou^t in. 

When the envoy went back and reported this, Xiang Yu grew very 
suspicious of Fan Zeng and, not trusting him, would not allow him to 
attack the dty of Xingyang 

As soon as he knew that Xiang Yu doubted him. Fan Zeng told 
him angrily, “Now that the fate of the empire is vir tuall y settled you 
can manage for yourself, sir. Please allow me to go home.” So he left; 
but an abscess broke out on his back and he died before teaching 
Pengcheng. 

Then Chen Ping sent two thousand women out by ni^t through 
the east gate of Xingyang, and while the Chu army attacked them he 
and Liu Bang slipped out by the west gate. Re-entering the Pass, they 
collected their scattered troops and marched east again. 

The following year Han XJn conquered Qi, made himself the king 
there and sent an envoy to announce this to liu Bang. Liu Bang flew 
into a passion and started swearing, tUl Chen Ping trod on his foot and 
he took the hint Having treated the envoy handsomely, he sent Zhang 
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T.iang to confirm Han Xin’s new tide. He ga^ Chen Ping the fief of 
Huyou, and by using his strat^jies finally defeat«J Chu. Chen Ping later 
accompanied the emperor as provost marshal to crush the revolt of 
Zang Tu, king of Yan. 

In the sixth year of Han, someone submitted a letter reporting that 
Han Xin was plotting revolt The emperor consulted his gmetals, all of 
whom advised, “Send out a force at once to destroy the upstart” 

The emperor was silent for a time, then summoned Chen Ping to 
ask for his opinion. Declining to give it, Chen Pii^ inquired, ‘What do 
your generals say?” When told he asked, “Does anyone know that this 
letter has been sent^’ 


“No,” said the emperor. 

“Does Han Xin know?” 

“Not yet” 

“How do your troops compare with his?” 

‘They are no better.” 

“Have you any commanders who can out-general him?” 

“No, they arc no match for him.” 

“So neither your troops nor your generals are as good as his. If 
you lead an army against him you will be forcing his hand. That strikes 
me as risky.” 

“Then what shall I do?” 

“The emperors of old used to make imperial tours of inspection 
and summon all the nobles to meet them. You can give out that you are 
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going south to Yunmeng Marsh to meet die nobles of different states 
at Chen on the western boundary of Chu. When Han Xin hears that 
you are on a goodwill trip, he will feel secure and come out to pay 
homage. Then you can have him seized. All you need for that is a 
strongman.” 

The emperor, approving, sent envoys to summon different nobles 
to Chen on his way south to Yunmeng He set out with a retinue and 
was met by Han Xin on the road to Chen. The emperor had guards 
ready. They arrested Han Xin and bound him to a rear carriage. 

“Now the empire is won,” cried Han Xin, “I suppose I deserve tx> 
be thrown into die cauldroni” 

“Hold your tongue!” shouted the emperor, looking back. “Your 
treason is known.” 

Then the guards trussed Han Xin up and took him away, while die 
emperor went on to meet other nobles at Chen and pacified the land 
of Chu. Returning to Luoyang he pardoned Han Xin and made him 
marquis of Huaiyin. This was when-the emperor gave tallies of office 
and fiefs to his followers according to their merit 

A tally was given to Chen Ping with the promise that his ride, mar¬ 
quis of Huyou, should be retained by his descendants. 

Chen Ping declined, saying ‘1 have done nothing to merit this.” 

“It was througji using your plans that I defeated my enemy,” re¬ 
torted the emperor. “Isn’t that your merit?” 

“But if not for Wei Wuzhi’s recommendation, I could never have 
entered your service,” said Chen Ping. 
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“1 am glad you don’t forget the man to whom you owe your 
advancement,” replied the emperor and rewarded Wei Wuzhi too. 

TTie following year Chen Ping accompanied the emperor as pro¬ 
vost marshal to Dai to suppress die revolt of King Xin of HarL Sud¬ 
denly surrounded by the Huns at Pingcheng, they were cut off from 
supplies for seven days. Chen Ping suggested a ruse to the emperor, 
who sent a message to the wife of the Hunnish khan so that the siege 
was raised and they escaped. What this ruse was is still a mystery. 

The emperor, traveling south, ascended the city wall of Quni and 
was impressed by the number of la^ buildings there. “What a mag¬ 
nificent town!” he e xclaim ed. “In all my journeys through the empire I 
have seen no place but Luoyang to compare with this.” He turned to 
his secretary and asked, “What is the population of Quni?” 

“Under Qin there were more than thirty thousand households,” 
was the answer. “Since then, many citizens have fled or gone into hid¬ 
ing because of all die fitting. There are now only five diousand house¬ 
holds.” 

The emperor ordered his secretary to appoint Chen Ping marquis 
of Quni with the whole district as his fief instead of Huyou. In his 
capaaty as provost marshal Chen Ping later accompanied the cmpieror 
on his expeditions against Chen Xj and Ting Bu. In all he suggested six 
ingenious ruses and his fief was six times enlarged. But these ruses were 
closely guarded secrets, not known to the wodd. 
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The emperor, wounded while figjiting against Ying Bu, travelled 
back by easy stages to Chang’an. Then King Lu Wan of Yan rebelled 
and the emperor sent the state chancellor Fan Kuai with an army to 
attack him. After Fan Kuai’s departure, some men spoke ill of him to 
the emperor, who exclaimed in anger, “Fan Kuai knows I am ill and is 
hoping I will die!” On Chen Ping’s advice he summoned Zhou Bo, 
marquis of Jian^ to his bedside and gave these orders: “Chen Ping will 
escort you at once by post carriage to take over Fan Kuai’s command. 
When you reach the army Chen Ping will cut off Fan Kuai’s head.” 

Having received these orders, the two men set off with all speed. 
But on the road they talked things over and said, “Fan Kuai is an old 
friend of die emperor and many achievements to his credit Besides, 
he is the husband of Xu, younger sister to Emperess Lii. He is close 
to the throne and higji in rank. In his rage the emperor has ordered his 
death, but he may regret it later. We had better arrest Fan Kuai and take 
him to court for the emperor to mete out die punishment himself.” So 
before reaching the army they erected a dais and summoned Fan Kuai 
with the imperial credentials. Having announced the imperial command, 
they arrested Fan Kuai, put him in a cage on a cart and sent him to 
Chang’an while Zhou Bo took over the army and led it to subdue the 
insurgent districts of YaiL 

On his way back Chen Ping received news of the emperor’s death 
and, afraid that the empress and her sister mi^t slander him in their 
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anger, he travelled post-haste. On the road he met a messenger and 
received orders to station himself with Guan Ying at Xingyang. But 
instead he went straight to die palace where, having lamented bitKrly 
before the coffin, he reported to Empress Lu all that had passed. 

“You have done your best,” she said, taking pity on him. “Now go 
and rest” But Chen Ping, fearing defamation, begged to be allowed m 
stay in the palace. 

The empress appointed him chief of the palace guard and told 
him , ‘You must help to educate the young emperor.” After that Lii Xu 
could no longer speak evil of him. Fan Kuai upon arriving was par¬ 
doned and his fiefs were restored to him. 

In the sixth year of Emperor Hui, the chancellor Cao Shen died 
and Wang Ling, marquis of Anguo, was made senior pirme minister, 
with Chen Ping as junior prime minister. 

Wang ling was a native of Pei and a prominent figure in that 
district. Before the First Emperor of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) rose to 
power he treated Wang Ling as his elder brother. Wang Ling was 
unconventional, impulsive, arxd frank in his speech. When the emperor 
raised an army at Pei to march against Xianyang, Wang Ling had a 
troop several thousand strong at Nanyang but he did not follow the 
emperor. Not till the emp>eror turned east to attack Xiang Yu did Wang 
T.ing and his men come over to Han. Xiang Yu detained Wang ling’s 
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mother in his army, and when Wang Ling’s messenger arrived he placed 
her in a seat of honour, hoping to win her son over to his side. Wang 
ling’s mother secredy saw the messenger off and, weeping, said, ‘Tell 
my son to serve his prince well. The king of Han is a good man and 
Ling must not break faith with him because of me. Let my death 
speed you on your way!” With that she drew a sword and killed herself. 
Xiang Yu in his fury threw her corpse into die cauldron. 

So Wang Ling helped Liu Bang win the empire. But because he 
was friendly with Yong Chi, whom the emperor hated, and had not at 
first intended to follow the emperor, he was not enfeoffed as marquis 
of Anguo till late. After he had served as senior prime minister for two 
years. Emperor Hui died and Emperess Lu consulted Wang Ling as to 
whether she might make the members of her family princes. His an¬ 
swer was “No”. But when she consulted Chen Ping, he approved. 
Then the empress in her displeasure transferred Wang Ling to the post 
of senior tutor, which was in fact a sinecure. Angrily resigning on 
grounds of illness, he stayed at home, absenting himself from the court, 
dying seven years later. 

After War^ Ling’s dismissal. Empress Lii made Chen Ping the 
senior prime minister and Shen Yiji, marquis of Piyang, the junior prime 
minister. Shen Yiji did not work in the ministry but in the palace. He, 
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too, was a native of Pei. When Liu Bang was defeated west of 
Pengcheng and the Chu army seized his fether and wife as hostages, 
Shen served as steward to the empress. He later joined the army 
which defeated Xiang Yu and was made a marquis. The empress 
favoured him. So when he became prime minister and worked in the 
palace, all officials had to go to him to get anything done. 

Lu Xu still bore a grudge a^inst Chen Ping for advising the first 
Emperor to arrest Fan Kuai. She spread rumours about him saying, 
“Chen Ping does none of the work of a minister but spends his days 
drinking and playing about with women.” 

Chen Pir^, knowing this, only indulged himself more each day. 
And when the empress heard this she was secredy pleased. One day in 
Lu Xu’s presence she told him, “The proverb says, Ignore the tattle of 
chil d ren and women.’ I judge you by the way you behave to me. Never 
mind my sister’s slander.” 

Chen Ping had pretended to s^ree u^en the empress made mem¬ 
bers of her family princes, but after her death it was he who drew up 
the plan whereby he and Grand Marshal Zhou Bo had aU the Lii family 
killed and set Emperor Wen on the throne. Then Shen Yiji was dis¬ 
missed from office. 
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After Emperor Wen came to the throne he considered that Grand 
Marshal Zhou Bo had rentlered the greatest service by command¬ 
ing the troops which killed the princes of the Lu clan. Chen Ping, to 
defer to Zhou Bo, resigned on the pretext of illness. The emperor, 
who was newly enthroned, questioned him about diis in surprise. 

“In the time of the First Emperor,” said Chen Ping, “Zhou Bo 
did less than I. But in overthrowing the Lu femily he did more. I would 
like to resign my position as senior prime minister in favour of him.” 

Then Emperor Wen gave Zhou Bo the highest post of senior 
prime minister while Chen Ping ranked second as junior prime minister. 
Chen Ping also received a thousand catties of gold and had his fief 
increased by three thousand households. 

Some time later, when the emp>eror was more acquainted with 
affairs of state, he asked his senior prime minister at court, “How 
many law-suits are settled in the empire every year?” 

Zhou Bo answered ruefully, “I do not know.” 

“What is the empire’s annual revenue and expenditure in terms of 
money and grain?” 

Again Zhou Bo had to adimt, “I do not know.” He was sweating 
with embarrassment at being unable to answer. 

When the emperor put the same question to the junior prime 
minister, Chen Ping replied, “There are officers in charge of such 
matters.” 

“What officers?” asked the emperor. 

“If you want to know about law-suits, sir, ask the chief justice,” 
said Chen Ping. “If you want to know about money and grain, ask the 
minister of revenue.” 

“If there are officers in charge of these matters, what is your 
function?” asked the emperor. 
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“Pardon my presumption,” answered Chen Ping humbly. “Your 
Majesty, overestimating my mean capacity, has honoured me with the 
post of prime minister. The prime minister’s duty is to help his sover¬ 
eign to regulate the principles of jw andjangy to carry out projects 
according to the four seasons, to nurture all things, to control foreign 
tribes and the nobles, to rule the people with kindness and see that the 
ministers and officers perform their duties well.” 

The emperor approved of this answer. Zhou Bo, however, was 
thoroughly mortified and once they were outside he reproached Chen 
Ping, saying, ‘'You never tatoght me how to answer such questions.” 

Chen Ping retorted with a lau^, “You should know what your 
post entails. If His Majesty asked you the number of thieves and rob¬ 
bers in the capital, would you try to answer that too?” 

Then Zhou Bo realized how much inferior he was to Chen Ping. 
Later he asked to resign on the grounds of illness and Chen Ping be¬ 
came the sole prime minister. 

In the second year of Emperor Wen, Chen Ping died and was 
given the posthumous title of Marquis Xian. He was succeeded by his 
son Mai, Marquis Gong, who died two years later. Mai was succeeded 
by his son Hui, Marquis Jian, who died twenty-three years later. Hui 
was succeeded by his son He; but twenty-three years later He was ex¬ 
ecuted on the charge of abducting another man’s wife, and the fief 
was abolished. 
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Chen Ping once said, “All my crafty devices tun counter to the 
Taoist Way. Once my descendants decline, they will never rise again, 
because of all the evil I have done.” His great-grandson Chen Zhan^ it 
is true, became related by marriage to the noble house of Wei and 
asked to have the old fief restored, but this was never done. 

The Grand Historian comments: Prime Minister Chen Ping in his 
youth was attracted to the teachings of the Yellow Emperor and Lao 
ZL While carving up the sacrificial meat he already had higji ambitions. 
He vacillated between Chu and Wei before finally joining the First 
Emperor of Han, and he devised many ingenious plans to overcome 
difficulties and to save the state from danger. In the time of Empress 
Lu, althou^ troubles beset him, he not only succeeded in extricating 
himself but restored the dynasty so that he died a dignitary and was 
known to posterity as an able minister. Truly, “a good beginning makes 
a good ending.” None but a wise man could have accomplished this. 
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Sun Wu and Wu Qi 


Sim Wu, a native of Qi, gained an audience widi King Helii of Wu 
on the strength of his military theory. 

“I have read all thirteen chapters of your book,” said the king. 
“Will you train a few troops as an experiment^” 

“Very well,” replied Sun Wu. 

“Will you try with women?” 

‘If you wish.” 

The king sent him one hundred and ci^ty beauties from the palace, 
and Sun Wu divided them into two companies with the king’s two 
favourite concubines as their leaders. Having made them take qs halberds, 
he asked, “Do you know the front from back, and your left hand 
from your rigjit?” 

The women assured him that they did. 

“When I give the order to advance, go forward. At the order 
‘Left!’ turn towards your left hand, at^Ri^tl’ turn towards your right, 
at ‘Retreat!’ turn back.” 

The women assented. 

Having laid down these rules, he had executioners’ swords and 
axes made ready and repeated his instructions a third and order “Turn 
right!” The women burst out laughing. 

Sun Wu said, “If the rules are not clear and orders are not 
understood, the commander is to blame.” One more he repeated his 
instructions a third and a fourth time, then beat drums and gave the 
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order for a left turn. But once more the women burst out lau^ng. 

Then he said, “If the rules are not cleat and orders are not 
understood, the commander k to blame. But when orders are clear yet 
not carried out, it is the officers who are tx> blame.” He prepared to 
execute both company leaders. 

The king, watching from his stand, was aghast to see that his 
favourites were about to be executed and hastily sent messengers with 
orders, sayii^ “I can see you are an able graeraL But without these two 
concubines my food would lose all flavour. I b^ you to spare them. 

Sun Wu replied, “I have been appointed commander, and a gen¬ 
eral in the field is not bound by orders from his sovereign.” So he had 
the two leaders killed as an example, and made the next two officers. 
This time, when he sounded the drums, the women turned left or right, 
advanced or retreated, and knelt or stood up exactly as they were told, 
not daring to utter a sound. 

Then Sun Wu sent a message to die king, saying “The troops are in 
fighting trim, ready for inspection. Your Majesty can do what you please 
with them — they will go throu^ fire or water.” 

‘You may go back to your hostel and rest,” replied the king “I 
have no desire to inspect them.” 

Sun Wu said, ‘Your Majesty is only interested in die theory, not in 
the real diing.” 

King Helii, convinced of Sun Wu’s skill as a commander, later 
made him his general. In the west he defeated mighty Chu, entering 
Ying.^ In the north, he struck awe into Qi and Jin, and Wu’s fame 
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spread through all the states. All this partly thanks to Sun Wu. 

More than a hundred years after Sun Wu’s death, a descendant of 
his named Sun Bin was bom in the district between A and Juan. Sun 
Bin studied the art of war with Pang Juan, who later served in Wei 
(403B.C.-225B.C.) as one of King Hui’s generals; but Pang Juan know¬ 
ing that he was no match for Sun Bin, secretly arranged to have him 
summoned to the court After Sun Bin’s arrival Pangjuan, afraid of 
being outshone, was jealous of him. He had Sun Bin’s feet cut off and 
his face tattooed on a criminal charge in the hope that he would no 
longer appear in public. When an envoy from Qi came to the capital 
of Wei, S\in Bin went privately to see him althou^ he was a mutilated 
convict The envoy was so impressed that he smuggled him out in his 
carriage to Qi. And there General Tian Ji treated him well and became 
his patron. 

Now Tian Ji often bet heavily on races between his chariots and 
those of the young lords of Qi. Their teams, divided into three classes, 
were well-matched. Seeing this. Sun Bin advised, “Stake heavily! I shall 
see that you win.” 

Taking him at his word, Tian Ji bet a thousand gold pieces with the 
king and lords. Just before the race started, Sun Bin said, “Run your 

t 

worst team against their best, your best against their second-best, and 
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your second-best against their worst” Then Tian Ji lost one race but 
won the two others, getting a thousand gold pieces from the king. 
After this he recommended Sun Bin to King Wei, who consulted him 
on military theory and then made him his chief of staff. 

Later Wei attacked Zhao, and Zhao turned in desperation to Qi 
for aid. King Wei of Qi wished Sun Bin to lead his army, but he de¬ 
clined because he was mutilated. So Tian Ji was made commander 
with Sun Bin as his chief of staff. Sun Bin accompanied him in a cov¬ 
ered carriage to advise him. 

Tian Ji wanted to march on Zhao but Sun Bin said, “To unravel a 
knot you must not hold it ti^t To settle a quarrel you must not join in 
the fighting. If we leave what is knotted and attack what is loose, mak¬ 
ing further entan^cment impossible, matters can be sorted out Since 
Wei and Zhao are at war, their picked troops have all been called out, 
leaving none at home but the old and infirm. Your best course is to 
lead your men quickly to Daliang,^ cut their lines of communication 
and attack undefended points, so that Wei’s forces have to leave Zhao 
to save their own land. Then at one stroke we shall raise the siege of 
Zhao and harass Wei.” 

Tian Ji acted on this advice and the army of Wei withdrawing 
from Handan^ was routed by the men of Qi at Guiling. 
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Thirteen years later Wei and Zhao together attacked Han (403B.C.- 
230B.C.). Han turned to Qi for help and Tian Ji was sent out with 
another army which again marched straight against Daliang. When 
General Pangjuan of Wei knew this, he returned from Han, but by 
then the forces of Qi had advanced further west 

Then Sun Bin told Tian Ji, ‘The soldiers of Wei are brave and 
bellicose, despising our men and considering them cowards. A skilful 
strategist should make use of this and lure them with the prospect of 
easy success. According to the military treatise, an army that rushes a 
hundred U after easy success may lose its commander; fifty i; and half 
its troops will fail to amve. So let us light a hundred thousand camp¬ 
fires on the day our troops enter Wei, fifty thousand the second day, 
and thirty thousand the third.” 

After pursuing the army of Qi for three days. General Pangjuan 
exulted, “I knew the men of Qi were cowards! After only three days in 
our territory, more than half of them have deserted.” Leaving the bulk 
of his army and taking only lighdy-armed crack troops he pressed on 
at twice the pace in hot pursuit 

Sun Bin reckoned that by dusk the pursuers would reach Maling. 
The road there was narrow and had boulders on both sides where 
ambushes could be laid. He stripped the bark from a large tree and 
wrote on the trunk, “Under this tree shall Pangjuan die!” That night he 
placed ten thousand of his finest bowmen in ambush on both sides of 
the toad, with orders to shoot when diey saw a flame. And sure enough, 
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when Pang Juan came to the tree in the dark and gjimpsed some writ¬ 
ing on the bare trunk, he struck a ligjit Before he could finish reading, 
ten thousand crossbows were discharged together and the army of 
Wei was thrown into confusion. Pang Juan knew that he was out- 
genetalled, his army doomed. 

“I have let that puppy make his name!” he swore, and cut his own 
throat 

In the flush of victory the men of Qi utterly routed the enemy and 
returned with Shen, the crown prince of Wei, as fliek captive. Thus the 
fame of Sun Bin spread wide, and his military treatise was handed 
down to later generations. 

Wu Qi of Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.) was a brilliant soldier. After 
studying \indcr Zeng Shen, he served the duke of Lu. When the army 
of Qi attacked Lu, the duke wanted to make him a commander but 
did not trust him because his wife came from Qi. In his eagerness to 
make a name, Wu Qi kiUed his wife to show that Qi meant nothing to 
him. Then he was made commander and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Qi. 

Some men of Lu condemned him, saying, “Wu Qi is suspicious 
and ruthless. When he was young his family was well-to-do, but he 
ruined it by his vain wanderings in search of official posts. Because his 
fellow villagers jeered at him, he killed thirty and more of his detrac¬ 
tors and left throu^ the East Gate of the capital of WeL Taking leave 
of his mother, he bit his arm and swore, TJnless I become a high 
minister, I shall never return to Wei!’ He went to study under Zeng 
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Shen, but he did not go home when his mother died shordy afterwards, 
so Zei^ Shen despised him and broke with him. Then he came to Lu 
and studied military science in order to serve our lord, and when our 
lord suspected him he killed his wife «> obtain the post of commander. 
If a small state like ours makes its name as a conqueror, die other states 
will all turn against us. Besides, the rulers of Lu and Wei are of the 
same family, and if our lord employs Wu Qi it will mean that we no 
longer want Wei’s friendship.” Then the duke of Lu began to have 
doubts about Wu Qi and declined his services. 

Upon this Wu 

(403B.C.-225B.C.), tried to enter his service. The marquis asked Li Ke, 
“What sort of man is Wu Qi?” 


Qi, hearing good reports of Marquis Wen of Wei 


“He is ambitious and debauched,” said Li Ke. “But not even Sima 


Rangju of old was a better strategist.” 

Then the marquis gave Wu Qi the command against Qin, and he 
took five cities. 


In the field, Wu Qi ate and dressed like die rank and file. He slept 
without a mat, marched on foot instead of riding on horseback or in a 
chariot, carried his own rations and shared all his troops’ hardships. 
When one of his men had a boil, Wu Qi sucked the pus from it The 
soldier’s mother wept when she heard of this. 

“Why do you weep?” someone asked her. “Your son is a com- 
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mon soldier, yet the commander sucked the pus from his boiL” 

‘You don’t understand ” said the women, “Some years back Lord 
Wu did the same for the bo/s father, who then fougjit without giving 
ground until he fell Now Lord Wu has cured my son, the boy too will 
surely die in a strange place. That is why I am weeping.” 

When the marquis saw that Wu Qi was an able commander, frugal 
and just and popular with his men, he made him governor of Xihe to 
defend his land against Qin and Han (403B.C.-230B.C.). 

Wu Qi, after the death of Marquis Wen, served his son. Marquis 
Wu. One day they were sailing down the Yellow River, when the mar¬ 
quis turned in mid-stream to remark to Wu Qi, “What magnificent 
defences these hills and the river make! These are Wei’s greatest 
treasure.” 

“We must rely on our virtue, not on our strategic position,” replied 
Wu Qi. “Long ago, the San Miao had Dongting I.ake on one side and 
Pen^ Lake on the other; but because they did not cultivate virtue and 
righteousness, Yu overthrew their state. King Jie of the Xia Dynasty 
had the Yellow River and the River Ji on one side and Moxmt Tai and 
Mount Hua on die other, with Mount Yique on his south and Yangchang 
Slope on his north; but because he ruled without benevolence, he was 
sent into exile by Tang of the Shang King Zhou of Yin had Mengmen 
Mountain on one side and the Taihang Range on the othe^ with Mount 
Changshan on his north and the Yellow River on his south; but because 
he ruled without virtue, he was killed by King Wu of Zhou. This shows 
that success depends on virtue, not on fevourable terrain. If Your Lord- 
ship did not cultivate virtue, all the men in this boat could turn against 
you.” The marquis, approving this speech, confirmed his appointment 
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as governor of Xihe, and Wu Qi became yet more famous. 

When the marqiais made Tlan Wen his chief minister, Wu Qi was 
far from pleased. He asked Tian Wen: 

“Shall we compare our achievements?” 

Tian Wen said, “As you please,” 

“How do you compare with me in commanding the army so that 
the troops gladly lay down their lives and no enemy dare attack?” 

“I am no match for you.” 

“How do you compare with me in running offices of state, ruling 
the citizens and keepii^ the treasury filled?” 

“I am no match for you.” 

“How do you compare with me in defending the western frontier 
so that the army of Qin dares not move cast and both Han and Wei 
obey us?” 

“I am no match for you.” 

“If in all diese respects you are no match for me, how is it you are 
given the more important post?” 

Tian Wen replied, “When the sovereign is young and the state 
unsettled, when the chief ministers waver in their allegiance and the 
common people lack confidence, who is better fitted to be in charge 
— you cjr I?” 

After a considerable silence Wu Qi answered, “You are, sir.” 

He realized diat Tian Wen was the more able man. 
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After Tian Wen’s death, Gong Shu, the new chief minister who 
had married a daughter of jhe marquis, feared Wu Qi 

One of Gong Shu’s ser^^ts said, “You can easily rid yourself of 
him.” When asked how, he replied, “Wu Qi leads a disciplined and 
simple life, and is proud. Tell die marquis that he is an able man but our 
state is so small and so close to mi^ty Qin that you fear that he may 
not intend to stay. When the marquis asks what you advise, suggest that 
he test Wu Qi by offering him one of his dau^ters, for he will accept 
only if he means to stay. This is a way to find out Then invite Wu Qi to 
your house and let the princess who is your lady insult you. When Wu 
Qi sees widi what contempt she treats you, he will decline the offer.” 

When this happened just as the servant had predicted, the marquis 
began to have his doubts of Wu Qi, who, to avoid trouble, went to 
Qiu. 

As King Dao of Chu had heard of Wu Qi’s ability, he made him 
chief minister. Wu Qi enforced the laws and strengthened discipline, 
dispensed with sinecures, abolished the privileges of distant relatives 
of the royal house, and spent the money saved on building up the 
army, He also refuted the travelling orators who advocated submis¬ 
sion or opposition to Qin. Then Chu conquered the tribes of Baiyue in 
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the south, annexed Chen and Cai in the north, repulsed Han, Zhao and 
Wei* and attacked Qin in the west All the other states were alarmed by 
Chu’s strength, and die nobles of Chu wanted to kill Wu Qi As soon as 
King Dao died, the nobles and ministers rose up and attacked him. Wu 
Qi took refuge behind the king’s corpse, and some of the arrows of 
his enemies pierced King Dao’s body too. After the burial of King 
Dao, the crown prince ascended the throne. He ordered his chief min¬ 
ister to execute all who had shot Wu Qi and desecrated his father’s 
corpse. More than seventy families were wiped out in connection with 
this crime. 

The Grand Historian comments: When men speak of military 
strategy, reference is nearly always made to the thirteen chapters of Sun 
Wu’s treatise, while Wu Qi’s military treatise is also widely known. For 
this reason I passed over them to speak only of these men’s actions and 
achievements. The proverb says: Doers are not always talkers, nor talk¬ 
ers doers. Sun Bin showed great intelligence in foreseeing Pang Juan’s 
moves, yet failed earlier to forestall his own mutilation. Wu Qi, who 
assured the marquis that virtue was more important than strategy, acted 
with such cruelty and ruthlessness that finally he brought about his own 
death. Tlie pity of it! 


* The capital of Chu. 

* The capital of WeL 

^ The coital of Zhao. 

* During the Warring States Period Jin was split into three states 
and Wd. 


•Han, Zhao 
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